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The first advertisement of The Readers’ Sub- 
scription, in November of 1951, announced that 
its editors would be W. H. Auden, Jacques 
Barzun and Lionel Trilling. That three such dis- 
tinguished literary figures had become associated 
with a book club was a promise that integrity, 
scholarship and good taste would characterize 
the book club’s selections. Now, after three years, 
the promise is an established fact. 


Pictured to the left are all of the books, without 
exception, that we have made available to our 
subscribers. These selections, which include 
books in biography, fiction, philosophy, sociol- 
ogy, poetry, politics, psychology and belles- 
lettres, testify to the variety of the editors’ tastes 
—a variety limited only by criteria of literary 
excellence. 


A unique consistency in selecting books of en- 
during value makes possible this picture of every 
past selection, Inspect the list carefully! The 
story of The Readers Subscription—what dis- 
tinguishes it from all other book clubs—what it 
stands for—its raison d’étre—is in those books. 


Subscribers save 47.3% 


The table below shows how a subscriber could have 
saved 47.3°% by accepting all past selections. Note that 
two books are listed as a premium and 10 books are listed 
as dividends. This reflects our program in which the sub- 
scriber receives two premiums for joining and a dividend 
of his own choosing after every four selections accepted 


*Denotes book no longer in stock 
Retail Members’ 


Book Titie Price Price 
*Collected Poems of Yeats $ 600 $ 4.00 
*Two Cheers for Democracy 00 3.25 


00 3.25 
3.75 
50 Dividend 
50 Dividend 


*The Lonely Crowd 

*Short Novels of Colette 

* Poets of the English Language 
* Diaries of Kafka (2 vols.) 


~ 
“NUYS S 
So 
So 





Shores of Light 6.50 4.75 
The Later D H. Lawrence 5.00 3.75 
Leslie Stephen 5.00 3.75 
*Norebooks of Samuel Butler 3.75 3.25 
Time of the Assassins 3.75 3.00 
*Lucien Leuwen by Stendhal 7.50 4.75 
Democracy & Letters of 
Henry Adams ( 2 vols.) 7.25 4 be 
*Poems of Marianne Moore 3.00 ye 
*Charles Dickens ...... 10.00 Dividend 
*Princess Casamassima 6.00 4.50 
Rome and a Villa 4.00 3.25 
Poems of Dylan Thomas 3.75 3.25 
* Collected Plays of Yeats 5.00 3.95 
*Iliad—Lattimore translation 4.50 3.75 
In Search of Theater 6.00 4.50 
*Rumor and Reflection 6.00 4.50 
* Plays & Poems of T. S. Eliot...... 6.00 Dividend 
*Faces in the Crowd 5.00 3.75 
* Golden Ages of the Great Cities 5.75 4.25 
*Selected Prose of G. B. Shaw 6.50 4.75 
Henry James—The Untried = 5.00 3.75 
* Adventures of Augie March 4.50 3.95 
The Hill of Devi ; 4.00 3.50 
* Essays of T. S. Elior 4.75 4.25 
Life and Work of Freud 6.75 Dividend 
Bouvard and Pecuchet & Letters 
of Flaubert (2 vols.) 9.25 Dividend 
The Life of Reason 6.50 4.75 
*God's Country and Mine 5.00 4.25 
Classics and Commercials ; 5.00 4.25 
* Letters of Marcel Proust 5.00 3.95 
Century of Total War 5.00 3.95 
Ancilla to Classical Reading 4.75 3.95 
Freud-Fliess Letters 6.75 Dividend 
A Writer's Diary 5.00 ’ 
Individualism Reconsidered , 6.00 Dividend 
*Letrers of Keats & Letters of 
Byron (2 vols.) 7.2 4.75 
Restless House & Emile Zola 
(2 vols.) 6.75 Dividend 
House by the Medlar Tree & Lit- 
tle Novels of Sicily (2 vols.) 6.00 4.75 
*Recollections of De Tocqueville 5.00 3.75 
*A Hopkins Reader 5.00 3.75 
Selected Plays of Sean O'’Casey.. 5.00 Dividend 
Men, Women and Pianos 6.50 Premium 
A Study in Aesthetics .............. 4.50 Premium 
Totals as. 50 $146.70 
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choose 


3 books for $39 


INDIVIDUALISM RECONSIDERED by David Riesman—“Riesman 
is a sociologist with ‘style; a moralist with a new vocabulary, and a 
writer whose insights are often spectacular’’ 

List Price $6.00 —Saturday Review 


A WRITER’S DIARY by Virginia Woolf—“...it is Virginia Woolf. 
Here we have what she was and what she was for.’ 
List Price $5.00 —Elizabeth Bowen 


MEN, WOMEN AND PIANOS by Arthur Loesser—“Taking the 
piano as a ‘center’ for writing the social history of the last three hun- 
dred years was an inspired idea’” 

List Price $6.50 —Jacques Barzun 


SELECTED PLAYS OF SEAN O’CASEY—“The most magnificent 
prose writer in the modern theatre”’ 
Previously available in four volumes at $10.00 —Brooks Atkinson 


THE LIFE AND WORK OF SIGMUND FREUD by Ernest Jones— 
“One of the outstanding biographies of the age”’ 
List Price $6.75 —N. Y. Times 


THE COLLECTED POEMS OF DYLAN THOMAS—“They contain 
the most absolute poetry that has been written in our time.’ 
List Price $3.75 —Herbert Read 


THE LIFE OF REASON (One Volume Edition) by George Santayana 
—“The most adequate contribution America has yet made, always ex- 
cluding Emerson, to moral philosophy’ ; 
List Price $6.50 


CLASSICS AND COMMERCIALS by Edmund Wilson—“The range 
of Mr. Wilson’s literary interests, as of his erudition, is a great part of 
his stature as a critic.’ 
List Price $5.00 


BOUVARD AND PECUCHET in one volume with THE DICTION- 
ARY OF ACCEPTED IDEAS, both by Gustave Flaubert, and THE 
SELECTED LETTERS OF GUSTAVE FLAUBERT—"We have 
needed these works, and here we have all expert translators and 
distinguished critics to give us Flaubert again.” 
List Price $9.25 


—John Dewey 


—Newton Arvin 


—Alfred Kazin 





and become a member of 


The Readers’ Subscription 


You may become a member of the Readers’ Subscription by selecting 
the three books (retail value up to $20.00) that you wish to receive 
for $3.95 and mailing the coupon below. As a member, each month 
you will receive a copy of The Griffin, our magazine. After reading 
reliable reviews by editors W.H. Auden, Jacques Barzun, and Lionel 
Trilling, you will be able to accept or reject the current selection. And 
with every fourth selection accepted, (exclusive of your initial order) 
you will receive a bonus book of your own choosing. 


Savings on monthly selections will average 25%, and your over-all 
savings, realized through the receipt of bonus books will exceed 45%. 
For the opportunity of enjoying these extraordinary savifigs and serv- 
ices you simply agree to accept four selections during the next year. 





THE READERS’ SUBSCRIPTION 
35 West 53rd Street, New York 19 N.Y. 


Send me at once the three titles | have checked and bill me $3.95 
plus a small charge for postage and handling. | agree to accept 
three more selections during the coming year. GUARANTEE: If | 
am not completely satisfied, | may return my first shipment within 
7 days and my membership will be cancelled. 


(J CLASSICS AND COMMERCIALS [] LIFE OF REASON 
(CD LIFE OF FREUD (C) A WRITER'S DIARY 
(J MEN, WOMEN AND PIANOS C) INDIVIDUALISM RECONSIDERED 
() POEMS OF DYLAN THOMAS ( BOUVARD AND PECUCHET 
( SELECTED PLAYS OF SEAN O'CASEY 



















































THe REportTeER’s NOTES 





The Great Soldier 


When we started reading in the New 
York Times the full text of General 
MacArthur's Los Angeles address, 
we expected the worst. The front 
page of an early edition of the Times 
carried the headline: MACARTHUR 
ASSAILS U.S. ‘DEPENDENCE —ATTACKS 
COLLECTIVE SECURITY—LOS ANGELES 
HAILS HIM—MONUMENT DEDICATED. 
The story that followed reported 
that General MacArthur had asked 
his hearers to reject the idea that “we 
have become dependent on other na- 
tions for our being and for our wel- 
fare.” And so on in the same vein. 

But after the first sentences of the 
major address, we felt there was 
something different there. Lately we 
have been accustomed to hear from 
our major national leaders that, as 
General MacArthur said, war is not 
any longer “a medium of practical 
settlement of international differ- 
ences,” for “If you lose, you are anni- 
hilated. If you win, you stand only to 
lose.” What was different and new 
was the breadth of the idea and the 
sweep of the conclusion. 

War must be outlawed, he said. 
“The ordinary people of the world, 
whether free or slave, are all in 
agreement on this solution; and this 
perhaps is the only thing in the 
world they do agree upon. But it is 
the most vital and determinate of 
all. The leaders are the laggards. . . . 
They have not even approached the 
basic problem, much less evolved a 
working formula to implement this 
public demand. ... It is the only is- 
sue—and the only decisive one—in 
which the interests of both [sides] 
are completely parallel.” In other 
words, if the threat of coextinction is 
removed, coexistence will work. 

His answer to those who think we 
can buy a few more years of peace 
by investing eight or eighty billions 
more in airplanes, intercontinental 
missiles, or nuclear weapons is that 
this “would be incontestable if the 
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other side did not increase in like 
proportion. Actually, the truth is 
that the relative strengths of the two 
change little with the years. Action 
by one is promptly matched by reac- 
tion from the other.” 

The General has no stomach for 
certain “dangerous doctrines . . . doc- 
trines which might result in actual 
defeat; such doctrines as a limited 
war, of enemy sanctuary, of failure 
to protect our fighting men when 
captured, of national subversive and 
sabotage agencies, of a substitute for 
victory on the battlefield—all in the 
name of peace.” 


H: is a man still to be reckoned 
with, this old soldier. He hates 
the idea of limited or half wars, just 
as he has only contempt for half 
measures in the direction of peace. 
Yet, intolerant as he is of timidity 
and of compromise, insistent as he is 
in asserting that in war there is no 
substitute for victory, he has been 
emphatically asserting over a num- 
ber of years that war is no longer a 
substitute for peace. Unlike many 
befuddled former military com- 
manders clustered around him, he 
has never flirted with the advocacy 
of preventive war. 

As far as we know, he has never 
come out for crusades of extermina- 
tion of foreign or domestic Com- 
munists. At times he has exhibited 
a near-rebellious impatience with 
civilian control of the military. Yet 
whenever those demagogues who 
really would not mind subverting 
our institutions under the guise 
of patriotism and anti-Communism 
have thought of MacArthur as their 
natural leader, he has retreated to 
some sanctuary of his own. 

There are extraordinary contradic- 
tions in this man, as evidenced 
by his two recent Los Angeles 
speeches. These contradictions are 
proportionate to his greatness, which 
is real. His devotion to the country 
can sometimes take the form of the 


most extreme nationalism, and then 
all of a sudden, in spite of the com- 
pany which surrounds him, he comes 
forth with his conception of the des- 
tiny of America—the nation that, he 
believes, can live up to its mission if 
it takes the boldest possible step to 
free all men from the threat of war. 

The General is an old man now. 
Where are the younger leaders to 
carry out his idea and make it work? 


No Laughter, Please 


Out of Hollywood and in Variety, 
the bible of show business, comes 
the cry: Whatever happened to polit- 
ical jokes? “Why,” asks the writer, 
“aven't the comedians puncturing the 
inflated false fronts of some of the 
more preposterous politicos like they 
used to? ... What standup comedian 
of the old school shied from dusting 
off politics? ... Will Rogers made a 
career of it, and what comedian was 
ever more beloved by the American 
people than Will? . What has 
brought on the new silence?” 
Even’ Variety, honest spokesman 
of a profession that has always been 
free of mind and expression, only 
hints at an answer: “It may be fear. 
that any reference to any politico, 
made in jest, may kick back.” 


W:* CAN GO further. Sponsors have 
brought on the new silence by 
telling their comedians on radio and 
TV what they can say and what they 
can't, and dropping them if they get 
more than five angry letters or lose 
the sale of a dozen boxes of Sloppo. 
Little bands of vigilantes, male and 
female, have brought on the silence 
by threatening to boycott Sloppo if 
the comedians offend their preju- 
dices. Comedians have brought on 
the silence by lacking the guts to 
tell the sponsors and the vigilantes 
where they get off. Politicians have 
brought on the silence by virtue of 
their incapacity to see a joke, let 
alone tell one. The only laughs 
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The books you want to read are - usually- 


Book-of-the-Month Club choices 





(] SONG OF THE SKY... 


[-] AN ALMANAC OF LIBERTY 


(] GOOD MORNING, MISS DOVE 


(] A TIME TO LOVE AND A TIME TO DIE 


() THE SPIRIT OF ST. LOUIS 


( LELIA: The Life of George Sand 


() THE AGE OF THE MOGULS 


() THE OLD MAN AND THE SEA 








(] MY BROTHER’S KEEPER... Marcia Davenport 
[_] THE CORNERSTONE.......... Zoé Oldenbourg 
........Guy Murchie 
() THIRTY YEARS... Jobn P. Marquand 


William O. Douglas 


C) MARY ANNE... Daphne du Maurier 

(] A STILLNESS AT APPOMATTOX. Bruce Catton 
(1) SWEET THURSDAY... Jobn Steinbeck | 
el \ Ses, William Faulkner | 


() THE ROOSEVELT FAMILY OF SAGAMORE HILL 
Hermann Hagedorn 


(] NO TIME FOR SERGEANTS... Mac Hyman 
Frances Gray Patton 


Erich Maria Remarque 
(] THE FALL OF A TITAN... Igor Gouzenko | 


(] THE YEAR THE YANKEES LOST THE PENNANT 
Douglass Wallop 


(-] THE REASON WHY....Cecil W oodham-Smith 
C) FIRE IN THE ASHES... Theodore H. White | 


Charles A. Lindbergh 
(_] SEVEN YEARS IN TIBET... Heinrich Harrer 


André Maurois 
() SAYONARA.................. James A. Michener 


Stewart H. Holbrook 
(_] THE HIGH AND THE MIGHTY..Ernest K.Gann | 
[_] THE CONQUEST OF EVEREST... Sir John Hunt 
([] THE SEA AROUND US... Rachel L. Carson | 


Ernest Hemingway 














TS six great books are offered in this 
Trial Membership to demonstrate three 
things about the Book-of-the-Month Club, 
important to every book-reading family. 


* FiRST: that as a member of the Club you 
are kept from missing the important books 
you may want to read. For example, all six of 
the Churchill books were Club Selections. 


% SECOND: that you get such books from the 
Club at a considerable saving. For example, 
the regular retail price of each of these 
Churchill volumes is $6.00; the price to Club 
members is only $4.00. Last year, on the aver- 
age, the price paid by Club members for Selec- 
tions was about 18% less than the retail price. 


*% THIRD: that, on top of this, you share in 
around $10,000,000 worth of free books dis- 
tributed during the year to members as Book- 
Dividends. A fixed percentage of what each 
member pays is set aside in a special fund. 
This is finally invested in enormous editions 
of other books, each of which is a Book- 
Dividend sent free to members. They usually 
average around $6 retail price. These six 
Churchill volumes may be considered “ad- 
vanced” Book-Dividends, earned by the pur- 
chase of the six books you agree to buy later. 


. 


CONDITIONS OF THIS OFFER 


% YOU AGREE TO BUY AS FEW AS SIX BOOKS 
within your first year of membership from 
among the Club Selections and Alternates. 
During the year at least 100 good books will 
be made available to you, from which you 
may choose. You receive a careful advance 
description of each Selection and if you think 
it is a book you would not enjoy, you send 
back a form (always provided) specifying 
some other book you may want. Or you 
may say: “Send me nothing.” 


*% YOU WILL RECEIVE ALL SIX VOLUMES OF 
THE SECOND WORLD WAR AT ONCE. They will 
be sent with the first book you order from 
the Club. For a list of good books from which 
you may choose your first selection, please 
see above. 


% AFTER BUYING SIX BOOKS — and as long 
as you remain a member—you will receive a 
Book-Dividend with every second book you 
buy—a beautiful or useful library volume. 


*% YOU MAY CANCEL YOUR MEMBERSHIP any 
time after buying six books. Membership in 
the Club is for no fixed period, continuing 
until notice of cancellation is received from 
the member. 








L = — 
Trade-Mark Reg. U.S. Pat 


Why not buy them from the Club as a member? 
... You need never buy any others, you will pay 
on the average about 18% less for them, you will 
share in approximately $10,000,000 worth of free 
books distributed during the year among members 


G iven to you ... IF YOU JOIN THE CLUB NOW AND 


AGREE TO BUY SIX BOOKS OF YOUR CHOICE DURING THE NEXT TWELVE MONTHS 


ALL SIX VOLUMES 


The Second World War by Winston Churchill 


[ reran PRICE IF BOUGHT SEPARATELY 536 ] 


| BEGIN YOUR MEMBERSHIP WITH ANY BOOK LISTED ABOVE | 





BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. Aa1052 


| 345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of-the- 
Month Club.* I am to receive, free, THE SECOND 
WORLD WAR, in six volumes, immediately, with 
the purchase of my first selection indicated below. 
I agree to purchase at least six monthly Selections— 
or Alternates—during the first year I am a member, 
After my sixth purchase, with every second book I 
| buy—from among the Club Selections and Alter- 
| nates—I am to receive, free, the current Book- 
Dividend* then being distributed. I have the right 
| to cancel my membership any time after buying 
six selections from the Club. After my first year as 

a member, I need buy only four such books in any 
| twelve-month period to maintain membership. The 
| price to be charged for each book will never be 

more than the publisher’s price, and frequently less. 

A small charge is added to cover postage and mail- 
| ing expenses. 


AS MY FIRST PURCHASE PLEASE SEND ME: 





(Choose one of the books listed at upper left) 








Mr. 

BT. } oc0rrverrvecevsevsecevcevvvcessensseseesossessonssenssesssosesoseessbosoceeserseoes 

Miss (Please Print Plainly) 

BBB OOD rccceccersnrtnnnanrnnenesearenesnnssenaieenntntesencenanesnan 
Postal Zone No. 

eee (if any) State.......... 


i} Book prices are slightly higher in Canada, but the Club 
ships to Ca jan members, without any extra charge for 
|| duty, through Book-of-the-Month Club (Canada), Ltd. 
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+ Off. and in Canada 








these days come from bloopers, not 
jokes. 

Will Rogers is well off where he 
is. He would have a hard time find- 
ing a sponsor today. 


The Road to Damascus 


\ few days ago we read a speech by 
former Senator Harry Cain of Wash- 
ington, now a member of the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Board. 
Before we had gotten through the 
first paragraph we found the Senator 
warning that this country had set up 
a security system which could “snuff 
out the lights of learning while mak- 
ing cowards and mental robots out 
of free men and women,” and that 
“we had constructed an apparatus 
which can destroy us if we don't 
watch out...” 


‘ince Harry Cain has always been 
” tagged as a buddy of Joe 
McCarthy's, we figured something 
must have happened and called at 
his office to find out what. 

“I guess you wonder what hap- 
pened to me,” said the former Sena- 
tor. “A lot of things. For one thing, 
I get to see a lot of people in this 
job. I listen to the organizations, and 
then I have to go around to the Jus- 
tice Department and places like that. 
I talk to people. Even more impor- 
tant, for the first time since I got out 
of school, I have fifty per cent of 
my time to think. 

“Then one day a man came in from 
my state. He was a scientist and a 
security case. He told me neither one 
of his Senators nor his Congressman 
was interested in him. They wouldn't 
touch his case with a ten-foot pole. 
He told me he was a Democrat but 
he couldn't get any-help from the 
Democrats. I told him Fd look into 
it and see what I could do. I'm not a 
lawyer but I defended that one. 

“He was a scientist, working on 
cancer problems for the government. 
What could be more important to the 
country? But someone said he was a 
Communist organizer back in 1941. 
His maid said there used to be a lot 
of funny-looking people around the 
house. And an old lady of eighty 
wrote in—she never came to testify— 
and said he used to associate with 
some funny ‘people. Of course he 
did; he’s a nonconformist.” 

Harry Cain tried to fight that one. 





“I couldn't believe we'd lose,” he 
said, “but we did.” 


|. wn a year on the job, Harry Cain 
has concluded that “whether in 
or out of the government, the ortho- 
dox mind because of its strength 
and singleness of purpose maintains 
and preserves progress, but the 
dreamer and nonconformist makes 
progress...” Moreover, the “eager 
beavers and Johnny-come-latelies” 
who have become security officers 
cannot distinguish between 
conformity and security risk. 

The Wolf Ladejinsky case, he told 
us, was a good sample. “Take the se- 
curity officer over in Agriculture. One 
day he’s a farmer. Two weeks later 
he’s the head of the security depart- 
ment. Now if that isn't a Johnny- 
come-lately, what is? I can guess 
just what happened. He saw a few 
things: ‘Amtorg, three sisters in Rus- 
sia, two Communist fronts.’ So what 
does he do? He doesn't have enough 
sense to ask any questions. He just 
calls him a security risk. 

“And then it goes to Ezra Benson. 
Ezra’s a pious man. So what does he 
do? He goes home and prays all 
night. And then he comes back satis- 
fied that God is on his side. No ques- 
tions. He didn’t go over and talk to 
Dulles. He didn’t talk to Ladejinsky. 
He didn't find out any more about 
it. He just went home and prayed 
all night.” 

Harry Cain thought about the sit- 
uation for quite a while, then 


non- 


decided to get it all off his chest by 
making a speech. He worked on it 
nights at his kitchen table, and then 
a group of old friends in the State of 
Washington, conservative people, 
asked him to come home and make a 
talk. So he got it off his chest for an 
hour and fifteen minutes. No one 
squirmed, no one coughed, no one 
wriggled. They liked it. 

Harry Cain is waiting for a White 
House reaction. If the White House 
doesn't like it, he says, he can quit. 
“But they might decide I'm right. 
They might just change this system. 
If they do I'd like to be in on it.” 


What Next? 


With the Congressional resolution 
on Formosa approved, is there any 
reason why the so-called Mutual 
Defense Treaty with Nationalist 
China should receive Senate ratifi- 
cation? 

Unquestionably, the most impor- 
tant and most controversial idea in 
the President's message to Congress 
was that of a cease-fire on the For- 
mosa Strait—which, as has been 
abundantly said by our national lead- 
ers, should lead to the neutralization 
of Formosa. But what sense is there 
in having a mutual-defense treaty 
with a partner which, if our policy is 
successful, should be neutralized? 
Wouldn't Chiang Kai-shek be justi- 
fied were he to say that if the prin- 
ciple of mutuality is to work at all, 
our nation too should be neutralized? 


QUESTIONS FOR AMERICANS (FEMALE) 


“Karachi, Pakistan: Five thousand women were asked today: 
“How many wives does your husband have?” —The New York Times 


How many wives does your husband have? 
My husband, he has three: 
One at the office, one in dreams, 


And me. 


How many wives does your husband have? 
My husband, he has two: 
The imagined woman he married and 


The true. 


How many wives does your husband have? 
My husband, he has none: 
He’s wed to money. That makes less 


Than one. 
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A Sensible Plan for Busy Men and Women 
who ‘cant find time to read books” 
TRY IT ONE MONTH IBOOKS ABRIDGED 


THE CURRENT VOLUME | Four-books-in-one-volume . . . shortened, 
never rewritten, exactly like the full-length 
F R E E jj one readable at a sitting . . . published in a fine 
TO DEMONSTRATE... how much |i) hard-bound library edition at a very 
| low price . . . and handed to you by the 








books offered for years in magazines . . . each 


good reading you can enjoy in a 
single month, and how thorough 


and satisfying these shortened 


R. GEORGE bound library volume—is only 
D GALLUP re- $1.95 each month, plus a small 
cently revealed charge for postage and handling. 
in his polls that The combined price of the original 
an astonishingly publishers’ editions will run from 
| high percentage $14 to $16. 

of the nation’s university graduates 
no longer reads books. The reason is 
obvious: just because of their edu- 
cational advantages, they usually 
occupy positions where they are 
busy, busy, busy always! As a re- 
sult, many of them feel they are 
stagnating intellectually by missing 
the stimulation and broadening of 
interest one can get only from 
books. Books ABRIDGED is a sen- 
sible service directed straight at the 
cause of the problem: lack of time. 
The books are always in the authors’ ong MONTH TRIAL SUBSCRIP- 
own words ; and they are shortened, jon with NO OBLIGATION— May 
never rewritten, by a staffofeditors We send you the current volume—at 
who have had more than fifteen no expense to you—so that you may 
ens pasamny this field, and demonstrate to yourself"how much 
who have never failed to satisfy the good reading, no matter how busy 
authors themseives. you are, you can absorb in this way 
in just one month—and also how 
A GREAT SAVING ALSO—The inci- completely satisfying these short- 
dental money-saving is farfromun- ened versions can be. If they do not 
important to many persons. The prove to be so, simply let us know, 
price of each issue of Books’ and we shall immediately cancel 
ABRIDGED—a single fine hard- _ this provisional subscription. 


versions are... 





YOU SUBSCRIBE—BUT MAY CANCEL 
WHEN YOU PLEASE—Obviously, for 
this service to be successful, con- 
tinued satisfaction is indispensable. 
Consequently, you are allowed to 
end the subscription after one 
month, three months—any time. 
Actually, you subscribe only so 
long as you feel that the service is 
satisfactorily performing its func- 
tion—of keeping you from missing 
the new books you want to read. 
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Books ABRIDGED, INc., 1/0 King Street, New York 14, N. Y. 16-2 

Please send me at once the current volume of BOOKS ABRIDGED, without charge, 
and enter a trial subscription in my name. If I do not cancel this subscription 
within one month after receiving the free volume, you may send me a new volume 
of Books ABRIDGED every month and bill me $1.95 each (plus a small charge 
for postage and handling). I may cancel this subscription any time I please, but 
the introductory volume is free in any case. 
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this particular volume as a demonstration . . . if 
the edition is exhausted before your request is 
received, the succeeding volume will be sent. 
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VIERECK REVISITED 

To the Editor: As usual, Peter Viereck has 
many wise and sparkling things to say in 
his piece on “The New American Radicals” 
in The Reporter for December 30. But, as 
too often, he also disfigures his essay by 
moments of romantic extravagance. | hardly 
think, for example, that he adds much weight 
to his general argument by the terms in 
which he sets forth his distinction between 
“direct” and “indirect democracy.” 

“Direct democracy,” according to Mr. Vier- 
eck, is “government by referendum and mass 
petition”; it is mob government, he says, 
and facilitates revolution. But Mr. Viereck 
seems to have forgotten that the right 
to petition is firmly imbedded in our Con- 
stitution. The fact that the supporters of 
Senator McCarthy resort to petitions is 
hardly reason for repudiating a right guar- 
anteed to the American people by the Bill 
of Rights and employed by them since the 
beginning of the Republic—and even less for 
erecting this repudiation into a high philo- 
-ophical principle. 

The American republic is the oldest on 
earth in large part because of the variety 
and flexibility of its political system. To im- 
poverish this system by seeking to outlaw 
practices which seemed wholly admirable 
to such vigorous constitutionalists as James 
Madison, John Quincy Adams, and Woodrow 
Wilson is hardly likely to be, as Mr. Viereck 
contends, a step toward liberty. Indeed, Mr. 
Viereck’s program would constitute a long 
stride toward rigidity; and it is rigidity in 
government, and not resilience, which is most 
likely to facilitate the revolution that Mr. 
Viereck seeks to avoid. But Mr. Viereck is 
a good historian when he is not too busy 
trying to be a New Conservative. I am sure 
that when he ponders these matters he will 
agree that there is nothing more explosive 
than a system without safety valves. 

ARTHUR SCHLESINGER, Jr. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


To the Editor: Your publication of Peter 
Viereck’s article marked a small but signifi- 
cant milestone for future writers in American 
intellectual and cultural history. You will 
note that I am speaking of the publication of 
the article and not of the article itself, in 
which Mr. Viereck merely restated in a brief, 
nervous, and amusing fashion what he and 
some others have been saying for some time 
about the essentially democratic character of 
all totalitarian movements of our age. What 
is so astonishing is how remarkably imper- 
vious our liberal reviews, journals, and intel- 
lectual spokesmen have hitherto proved to 
the cogent arguments that Mr. Viereck has 
rephrased for your magazine. 

In this modern world there remain only two 
truly human camps: those of the principled 
and those of the unprincipled. It remains to 
the liberals to prove that the commendable 
intellectual sensitivity that propels them to 
argument when their own civil liberties are 
being impaired will show itself also when it 


o 


comes to hearing the critique of some of 
their own antiquated presuppositions. 
J. A. Luxacs 
Philadelphia 


To the Editor: When one eliminates the 
dialectic (fortified as it is by numerous er- 
rors of fact) from Viereck’s argument, one is 
left to reach the obvious conclusion that the 
author’s announced dissatisfaction with the 
Man from Wisconsin is neither fundamental 
nor very deep-seated—merely the contempt 
which the conscious aristocrat feels for the 
ill-bred, boorish fellow who in conversations 
appears always to be in the midst of a poorly 
suppressed burp. 

Wituiam M. Armsrronc 

Charleston, Illinois 


To the Editor: Peter Viereck’s article rang 
bells with me. For some time it’s seemed 
to me that Joe has been behaving like a boy 
from the wrong side of the tracks who hates 
people with cultured accents. Which makes 
him all the more dangerous. Indeed, | won- 
der if a large part of the dinosaur wing of 
the Republican Party may not be Populists 
turned sour as much as real conservatives. 
I'll put my money on that genuine and 
civilized conservative, Adlai Stevenson. 
Cuan WaALsu 
Beloit, Wisconsin 


To the Editor: I notice that in a recent 
Historical Society meeting Viereck states, 
“McCarthy is the type of left-wing anarchist 
agitator” and the “mostly radically and in- 
stinctively leftist dynamite in American his- 
tory since the I.W.W.” If this is true, then 
a lot of people, including the most reac- 
tionary figures in American politics today, 
are being completely fooled. What is every 
fascist group in America doing backing 
McCarthy? And Colonel McCormick, and the 
Texas oil millionaires, and military nincom- 
poops, and very rightist Senators? McCarthy 
is evidently pulling the wool over everyone’s 
eyes, including his own, except, of course, 
that astute mind reader Viereck. 

Viereck’s comments on “transtolerance” 
are nonsense, as anyone who has followed 
the simultaneous rise, say in Boston, of Mc- 
Carthyism and anti-Semitism, and among the 
same people. 

PHILLIP SIEKEVITZ 
New York City 


To the Editor: The perverison of democ- 
racy by Caesaristic demagogues of the Mc- 
Carthy stripe has made it possible time 
and again for the Burkes and de Maistres 
of history to pose as defenders of human 
freedom. Peter Viereck, well known as a 
talented spokesman for Bourbonism in our 


day, makes skillful use of this opportunity - 
to uproot the sacred cause of individual ° 


liberty from its democratic foundations and 

to appropriate it for the interests of social 

aristocracy and economic reaction. 
Freperic S. Burin 
New York City 





To the Editor: Mr. Viereck’s article. like 
anything true and discerning said about our 
country today, scared the hell out of me. 
“Eggheads” prate everyday about the 
anti-intellectualism of their country, yet thi- 
particular one had not seen that by fighting 
McCarthy as a Republican (ridiculous!), 
by keeping alive the myth of party identi- 
fication, by forgetting that égalité is not 
synonymous with liberté, we become divided 
on the central issue, we become easier 
marks as scapegoats for the triumph of 
mediocrity. Our main concern (I know now) 
is to prevent the Jacksonian potential of our 
government from destroying all that is really 
worth living for: individualism, education. 
the arts; and I’m willing to be called “an 
aristocrat lover” to be on the side of sense. 
Barry B. Spacks 
Bloomington, Indiana 


To the Editor: Mr. Viereck equates pop- 
ular sovereignty and social equality with mo} 
rule. By implication, he lumps traditional 
lawful forms of government and _ political 
action with the lawless antics of hate-mad- 
dened rioters. Consequently, he ignores a 
basic distinction between the fathers of the 
American liberal tradition (Tom Paine, the 
Populists, the Rooseveltian and Wilsonian 
Progressives) and common gangsters. This 
distinction, quite simply, is a respect for 
the rule of law. Respect for the rule of law 
is not liberal or conservative. It is the root 
of our political way of life. 

Ricwarp M. Jupp 

Marlboro, Vermont 


PRINCE BUU HOI 

To the Editor: In one sentence Pegg) 
Durdin (“There Is No Truce in Vietnam.” 
The Reporter, December 30, 1954) disposes 
of one of the most outstanding Asians of our 
time and certainly one of the foremost Viet- 
namese. I refer to Prince Buu Hoi, whom 
she dismisses as “another Bao Dai relation. 
a young scientist who has also spent most of 
his life in France, has little following in 
Vietnam, is politically naive, and is well 
known for expensive personal tastes anil 
embarrassing entanglements.” 

During the four weeks I spent in close 
contact with Dr. Buu Hoi last fall I gained 
more respect and admiration for this man 
than for any I have known. Far from hav- 
ing expensive tastes, let me tell you that he 
lives a most simple life. He has, or had at 
that time, one suit, one tie, one pair of 
shoes, and one shirt which he himself 
washed each evening. He earns quite a goo 
sum by means of his remarkable knowledge 
but keeps little for himself. most of it going 
to better the lot of his fellow man. 

True, he has acquired most of his know!- 
edge in France, but that surely is not to be 
held against him, or how can we offer Amer- 
ica as a training ground? Ho, Mao, and 
Chou were all foreign-trained but are no less 
aceptable to their own people because of it. 
Buu Hoi has dedicated himself to science. 
He feels that if he can find a cure for can- 
cer he will benefit the world, and if he can 
relieve the suffering of the miserable mil- 
lions in Asia afflicted with leprosy he will 
have done more than 10,000 Ho Chi Minhs. 

Hersert L. J. PAarTRIvce 
New York 
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Cigar Smokers! 


WHY TAKE A CHANCE WITH NICOTINE? 


Here’s a full Havana Cigar, mild and pleasant, 
but without nicotine 


ITH all the furor about 

the harm caused by smok- 
ing — why risk smoking ordi- 
nary tobacco? Doesn't it make 
sense to lessen the danger by 
smoking cigars with the nico- 
tine largely removed? 

“But” — you may ask 

-“‘what do your cigars 
taste like, after the nic- 
otine is removed? Don't 
they taste flat?’’ 

Not on your life! My 
denicotinized cigars taste 
like any good, mild fra- 
grant cigar. I've sold 
them by the thousands 
now, for nearly 30 years 

to men who were just natur- 
ally cautious and to men who 
had to be told to cut down on 
ordinary cigars. I sell them to 
doctors, and to men whose 
doctors recommend them. 

My best-seller is the Grande, 
shown here actual size—all im- 
ported Havana filler, Havana 
binder, shade-grown Connecti- 
cut wrapper. It’s a 519” long, 
Perfecto-shape, with a clean 
hole in the tip for easy draw- 
ing. If you walked up to a 
counter and saw them in a box, 
you'd take 2 of these for a 
quarter without question! 

But they're only $5.00 the box 
of fifty. Not only that, but you 
can smoke 20 at my risk. If Carl 
Henrys aren't all I say, return 
the unsmoked cigars and pay 
nothing. Won't yeu send tiie 
coupon to me, without money, 
right away?—Carl Henry. 
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Understanding 
Yourself 


By Dr. Ernest R. Groves 


This inspirational book, now in ifs well-merited 
8th printing, has helped thousands to live more 
wisely, more fully, more happily, more effectively— 
in the best sense, more profitably, for a thorough 
understanding of self is the very bedrock founda- 
tion on which to build for peace of mind and sound 
mental health 

‘The attempt of the book is to provide means by 
which the reader can come to a better understanding 
of himself. All emphasis is on the utilization of one’s 
mental and physical equipment in such a way that 
happiness and efficiency may be realized.’’—Scientific 
Book Club. 

$3.00 Post free « 5-Day Money-Back Guarantee 
EMERSON BOOKS, Inc., Dept. 334-K 


251 W. 19th St., New York 11 


DO YOU WANT 
A GOOD JOB ABROAD? 


Many government, international and private 
firms employ persons overseas in clerical, 
teaching, technical and professional capaci- 
ties and pay for all transportation expenses. 
Get newly revised and up to date edition 
“Job Opportunities in Foreign Countries” 
containing detailed information and compre- 
hensive listing of firms for only $1.00. Money 
back guarantee. OTIS PUBLICATIONS, Box 
21A, Alden Manor, Elmont, N. Y¥. 
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nape Mr. Rowland Hughes, 
Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget, instructed government agen- 
cies to survey their industrial and 
commercial activities with the aim of 
limiting them in fields where private 
initiative operates. In editing our 
story on “The Private Eyes” we 
thought of Mr. Hughes and won- 
dered whether he would be inclined 
to leave police work to private initi- 
ative. The fact is that a private po- 
lice is now a tentacular arm of pri- 
vate government. 

We have private government 
whenever and wherever a concen- 
tration of power—individual or cor- 
porate—bears on our lives unchecked 
by constituted government. Such 
was the case with the vigilantes in 
our frontier period as it was later 
when private armies were employed 
by industry against labor. In our own 
times the extent of the areas in which 
government intervenes has tended to 
eliminate the massive organization 
of private police. Yet private detec- 
tive agencies are at an all-time high 
of prosperity. In many cases, partic- 
ularly those involving commercial 
credit or employee reliability, they 
render justifiable service. It must 
also be added that they have been 
democratized: Anybody can employ 
a private detective who has the 
money to hire one. This has opened 
brand-new areas to human ingenuity 
—and to abuse. Here the new elec- 
tronic gadgets come in handy. 

For several months William S. 
Fairfield and Charles Clift have 
been investigating the investigators. 
Their story is part of a continuing 
coverage in which The Reporter has 
specialized: the exploration of facts 
that are vitally important even 
though they are not in the news. We 
write such stories “straight,” as we 
say in our trade, with a minimum of 
comment. The facts must be brought 
out into the light before any moraliz- 
ing is useful. The Messrs. Fairfield 
and Clift are old hands in the art of 
collecting generally overlooked facts. 
They will be remembered as the au- 
thors of our series on “The Wiretap- 
pers,” which won the 1953 George 


Polk award. Mr. Clift is a member of 
The Reporter staff. Mr. Fairfield, a 
frequent contributor, is preparing his 
book, Who’s Watching You?, for fall 
publication. 


Pye GROUND FORCES obsolete, as 
those who put their trust in air 
power and nuclear weapons come 
very close to saying? Our National 
Correspondent, Theodore H. White. 
has talked with a man who is highly 
qualified to supply a reasoned an- 
swer, for Major General James M. 
Gavin has thought deeply and con- 
structively about the role the Army 
should play in the atomic age. 

André Fontaine is a French jour- 
nalist on the staff of the Paris news- 
paper Le Monde. He sees Premier 
Mendeés-France in perspective, as 
the representative of a long French 
tradition rather than a magician 
emerging suddenly on the French 
and world scene with a bag of tricks. 
Probably Mendés-France will not re- 
main in power long, but in any case 
he will have a great role to play. 

Lieutenant Colonel Nasser of 
Egypt cannot exactly be called 
democrat, and yet it would be plain- 
ly idiotic not to admit that he has 
rendered great service to his coun- 
try. He liquidated a parody of de- 
mocracy and set himself the task of 
creating a condition of things out of 
which in time a true democracy may 
spring. Claire Sterling, Reporter 
staff writer stationed in Rome, has 
recently been traveling throughout 
the Mediterranean area. 


HE Hon. Edwin Samuel, C.M.G.., 
is a son of the Viscount Samuel 
who was the first British High Com- 
missioner to Palestine from 1920 to 
1925. Mr. Samuel himself has served 
in Palestine for many years. His story 
is particularly refreshing in that he 
has no political ax to grind and sees 
in both Jews and Arabs only human 
beings he has long known and loved. 
Frances Frenaye is well known 
for her translations from Italian and 
French. 
Our cover showing private eyes at 
work is by Tack Shigaki. 
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Take ANY 3 books 
of HISTORY and WORLD AFFAIRS 
FOR ONLY $ 


An Amazing 
Demonstration Offer From 
The History Book Club! 


HE distinguished volumes shown below sell 
for up to $7.50 cach in the publishers’ ed- 
tions. But you may choose ANY THREE for 
1 total of only $4.50 if you join the History 
Book Club now. 
[his amazingly generous demonstration offer 
3 made to prove how much you will enjoy the 
RICH VARIETY of important new books of 
istory and world : fia irs you can get at cash 
avings through the History Book Club. 
As a member, you take only the books you 
want, and you save real money on them. (Last 
year — —. value of bonus books — club 
members saved an average of $3.28 on each 
selection. ) 
Every selection is described to you in advance 
in a careful and objective review. You then 
decide whether you want the book at the spe- 
ial member’s price. If you don’t, you merely 
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WITH 
MEMBERSHIP 


(values up to $2150) 


return a form (always provided) and it will 
not be sent. You may take as few as four books 
a year, and resign any time after accepting 
four such books. 

You receive a valuable Bonus Book at no ex- 
tra charge, each time you purchase four selec- 
tions. In addition to current selections, a large 
number of other important books are always 
available to you at special money-saving prices 
with full Bonus Book credit. 

Choose any THREE books shown below 
for only $4.50. Mail your coupon today. 
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Selection 
counts as 
ONE 
BOOK! 











MAIL ENTIRE COUPON TO: 


Send me at once the THREE titles I have 
checked below, two as my enrollment gifts 
and one as my first selection, and bill me only 
$4.50 plus a few cents for postage and pack- 
ing. Forthcoming selections will be described 
to me in advance, and I may decline any book 
simply by returning a printed form. You will 
send me a valuable FREE BONUS BOOK 
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EDITORIAL 





MAX ASCOLI 





What Price Peace? 


on HERE 1s no longer any alternative to peace.” “War 
T would present to us only the alternative in degrees 
of destruction. There could be no truly successful out- 
come.” In these last few months the President has been 
harping on this theme in impromptu talks, in press 
conferences, in formal addresses—literally every time he 
had a chance to say what was weighing most heavily on 
his mind. General Eisenhower is no recent convert to 
belief in peace. But lately his knowledge of what 
nuclear destruction entails, compounded by his unique 
experience as a practitioner of war, has so haunted 
him as to make him sound at times like a peacemonger. 

With his message to Congress on the Formosan situa- 
tion, the President has started moving from the generic 
to the specific, from the formulation of his strategic aim 
to the listing of the tactical measures to be taken if the 
aim is to be reached. 

That there is no alternative to peace in our days is 
an absolute truth. But unilateral acknowledgment of 
this truth can result in a disaster as horrible as its 
verification. Now more than ever, it takes two to estab- 
lish peace: the democracies and the Communists. And 
the price must be paid by both sides. The President, 
with his message, has made his opening bid. It is a 
momentous event, for it implies the abandonment of 
old taboos and a new system of relationships with Com- 
munism. It may also imply the breakup of the Repub- 
lican Party. 


The President’s Dilemma 


The occasion for the President’s message arose from 
imminent danger in an area that since the end of the 
war has been the soft underbelly of the democracies. 
To face Communism in Asia we have a frail facsimile 
of nato, doubtful or weak allies, and a dismal record 
of non-containment. Of all the soft spots in Asia the 
softest is Formosa. 

The difficulties the President has to face inside his 
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own Administration and party in trying to stop Com- 
munism are at least as great as those that are set in his 
path by neutral or unreliable Asian governments. In- 
deed, it is the strange allegiance of some of the Repub- 
lican Congressional leaders to the weakest and most 
synthetic of all these governments that has made them 
resigned, if not eager, harbingers of preventive war. 
Nor are Congressional leaders the only victims of this 
pro-Chiang infatuation. The record of Admiral Radford 
is well known. So are the speeches of that improbable 
diplomat Mr. Walter Robertson, who recently stated 
that Chou En-lai comes no closer to representing China 
than William Z. Foster does to representing America. 
Yet these are the men on whom the President must rel) 
for the conduct of his Asian policy: Senator Knowland 
is the leader of the President’s party in the Senate. 
Admiral Radford is his chief military adviser, and Mr. 
Robertson is the high-ranking expert on Asia in the 
State Department. 

The President's dilemma was extraordinarily irksome: 
With the Chinese Civil War kindled anew, he could no 
longer delay. He had to announce his terms for the 
establishment of peace where peace was most endan- 
gered. Under no condition could he turn from a near 
peacemonger into a preventive warrior. Part of his 
embarrassments he can blame on himself, for they come 
from his 1952 decision to play the game of politics as 
an orthodox Republican. Since then, however, he must 
have learned enough about politics and statesmanship 
to realize that the best a leader can do, when sur- 
rounded by men he cannot shake off, is to use their 
ambitions and prejudices for his own purposes. 

What the President had in mind had become known 
several days before he sent his message to Congress: 
It was a cease-fire. That could only lead to the neutral- 
ization of Formosa. Only then would the Allied and 
neutral powers stand by us; only then could the line be 
drawn behind which we would not fall back. The Presi- 
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dent of course knew that the opposition to neutralizing 
Formosa would be equally vigorous in Peking, in Taipei, 
and on the Republican side of Capitol Hill. 

This is probably one of the reasons why he an- 
nounced his new Asian policy in a message to Congress. 
He knew he could count on Democratic assistance, and 
indeed it is doubtful whether he would ever have ad- 
vanced his cease-fire proposal at the end of his message 
were it not for the fact that Congress now has a Demo- 
cratic majority. The idea of a cease-fire to be reached 
through the U.N. is of Democratic origin, and is still 
considered by many Republicans either as an inconse- 
quential pious fraud or shameful appeasement. 

General Eisenhower has- started a movement on two 
fronts. Through the U.N. he seeks to initiate a process 
of negotiation that may ultimately make Formosa’s 
independence an international and not an exclusive 
U.S. responsibility. At the same time, he envisages 
broader military action for the defense of Formosa and 
the Pescadores, and announces that “unhappily,” to 
prevent Communist attack against Formosa and the 
Pescadores, we may be compelled “to take into account 
closely related localities and actions’—which probably 
means that some of the offshore islands may be de- 
fended, and that preventive bombing of the mainland of 
China may be ordered. It is even more probable that 
the mention of “related localities’-—Quemoy and Matsu 
—was made for bargaining purposes on the theory, as 
a high government official put it, that “You have got to 
have a little something when you negotiate with Orien- 
tals.” 

The President’s message was designed to elicit the 
co-operation of the U.N., of the Democrats, and of the 
Knowland Republicans. These last have their own par- 
ticular reasons to be elated: The President, contrary 
to what has been stated by some of his critics in the 
Senate, has not now joined the preventive warriors, but 
he has made a tentative, preventive declaration of war 
against the only enemy Chiang’s friends are spoiling 
to have the United States engaged with in battle. 

Will Red China comply and through aggression or 
overt preparation to attack make itself responsible for 
war? Will war then remain limited to the defense of 
Formosa? Will it be fought with conventional or un- 
conventional weapons? The China Lobbyists are far 
from being in agreement on these points, and indeed 
the Chinese Nationalists are much less sanguine than 
their American friends. One thing, however, is certain: 
By raising all these questions, hopes, and fears, the 
President has paid a very heavy penalty to maintain 
for a while longer a semblance of party unity. 


The Die Is Cast 


The President is taking an extremely serious gamble 
that has probably been made unnecessarily risky by 
past hesitancies. Since he came to the White House 


February 10, 1955 


General Eisenhower has used his power so sparingly 
that now he needs a vote of Congress to act as President 
of the United States. 

But this is the time when, rather than criticize the 
President for what he failed to do in the past, we should 
make every effort to understand why he has acted 
as he has, and to remove as many as possible of the 
obstacles that stand in his way. Sir Anthony Eden has 
already started doing this by proving that interallied 
solidarity has not been broken in one of the areas where 
it was most endangered. The Democrats in Congress 
have acted with an equal sense of responsibility—par- 
ticularly those among them who elicited from the Presi- 
dent the declaration that he alone has the authority to 
take “any decision to use United States forces other 
than in immediate self defense or in direct defense of 
Formosa and the Pescadores.” 

The Allies, as well as patriotic Americans of all par- 
ties, have clearly understood that something even more 
important than the defense of Formosa is at stake. To 
break the Formosan tangle we need the U.N.; if a 
political alternative to war is to be found, there is no 
by-passing the U.N. 

In the near future the U.N. action which the President 
has invoked can build up enough pressure to make im- 
perative the gentle liquidation of Chiang Kai-shek and 
the establishment of true self-government for the For- 
mosans under U.N. trusteeship. The course on which 
the President has recently entered, risky as it is, can 
turn out to be a healthy and successful one if the U.N. 
and interallied action develops vigorously and acquires 
ever-increasing momentum so that Asia and the whole 
world may be given a greater measure of peace. 

To reach this aim it is imperative that some degree of 
understanding and co-operation with Soviet Russia be 
established, for the United States and Soviet Russia 
would be the protagonists and also the major victims 
of a generalized nuclear war. At present only these two 
countries have influence enough to stop the*civil war 
which has ravaged China for over thirty years. 

When the action at the U.N. starts paying dividends, 
when the very nearness of war makes it compellingly 
clear to both sides that there is no alternative to peace 
and that binding multilateral agreements for the reduc- 
tion of armaments are imperative—then the gamble that 
the President has taken will start paying off. The greater 
his success, the more likely he is to acquire the freedom 
of action he needs to shed his most troublesome aides. 


HE PRESIDENT must be praised for having taken this 
T gamble. The Chief Executive of the United States 
cannot reduce himself to playing the role of inspirational 
leader. But he will have to be extremely skillful, firm, 
at times even ruthless. For the indecisive, the hesitant, 
is at the same time the most reckless among gamblers 
and the one who cannot win. 
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The Private Eyes 


WILLIAM S. FAIRFIELD and CHARLES CLIFT 


I. The Footprints 


We Leave 


Mo" oF Us, feeling reasonably se- 
i cure of our anonymity and ac- 
customed to seeing our names in the 
newspapers only on such occasions 
marriage, and the 
birth of children, fail to realize the 
vast amount ol detailed personal in- 
formation we 


as graduation, 


contributed to 
the public record over the years. To 
the discerning investigator, however, 
these 


have 


thousands of insignificant 
like so many scattered 
pieces of a mosaic, which can be fitted 
together to delineate our entire lives. 

We forget that as ordinary a doc- 
ument as a marriage license, which 
is available for public inspection, in- 
cludes our name, address at the time 
ol the ceremony, birthplace, date of 
birth, race, occupation, prior marital 
status, names of witnesses, who are 
likely to be personal friends, a sam- 
ple of our handwriting, and the 
name of the doctor who gave the 
blood test and is likely to have our 
medical history in his files. 

We forget that in addition to 
whatever information there may be 
about us in the clipping libraries of 
local we have left be- 
hind us an elaborate trail of birth 
certificates, school transcripts, and 
job applications; that local police 
courts have reports of any arrests or 
convictions; that the county clerk’s 
office has records of judgments, in- 
corporation proceedings, transfers of 
property, mortgages, inheritances, 
and prior and pending lawsuits; 
that the U.S. district court clerk has 
similar records of Federal litigation, 
bankruptcy, and naturalization pro- 
ceedings; and that other governmen- 
tal agencies have licensing records on 


scTa ps are 


newspapers, 
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the members of more than seven 
hundred occupations, from doctors 
to midwives, bootblacks, and restau- 
rant workers. Yet all these files are 
in the public domain, open to any- 
one who can present a [fairly good 
reason for examining them. 


— AMERICAN economy has many 

valid reasons for demanding 
the accessibility of much of the 
above information. With commercial 
pilferage and embezzlement current- 
ly running to more than $1 billion 
a year, the corporate official feels he 
must have a check on the honesty of 
his employees. The labor leader is 
equally concerned about those who 
handle his welfare funds. The de- 
partment store must worry about 
people applying for charge accounts, 
the moneylending institution about 
the credit record of prospective bor- 
rowers, and the insurance company 
about the reliability of those seeking 
fire and theft policies. 

To meet these needs for credit and 
background reports, a network of 
prominent investigative agencies, 
some of them with as many as 140 
regional offices, has long existed. In 
recent years, however, requests for 
special information have strayed far- 
ther and farther from such routine 
matters, and a great mass of private 
agencies has sprung up to conduct 
inquiries, in greater stealth, for rea- 
sons which may be so delicate that 
the investigator himself, hired 
through an intermediary, is never 
informed of them. People are de- 
manding “intelligence,” and de- 
manding that it be furnished by pro- 
fessionals. 

















As Congress each year whips up a 
greater investigative froth, with little 
interest in relating its work to legis- 
lation, it is hardly surprising that 
the private citizen too has developed 
a thirst for inside information on ac- 
tivities that mav affect him. As the 
Administration becomes so immersed 
in security investigations that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower was able to say re- 
cently that his Cabinet had spent 
more time on internal security than 
on any other problem, it is equally 
natural that the private 
should develop a strong sense of his 
own business and personal security 
requirements. The American com- 
munity, from giant corporations and 
labor unions down to the man next 
door, has simply translated the gov- 
ernment’s cold-war suspicions into a 
corresponding set of private suspi- 
cions. And a unique form of free en- 
terprise, the private-cetective busi- 
ness, has sallied forth to satisfy the 
new public demand. 


The Sleuth Boom 


Relying on basic techniques that 
parallel those of government investi- 
gators, employing many of the same 
electronic detection devices so val- 
ued by Federal agents, and occasion- 
ally even trading information with 
their government counterparts, the 
members of this newly prominent 
profession are today collecting in- 
formation in every corner of Ameri- 
can life, for purposes both legitimate 
and malicious. 

The emergence of the private-de- 


citizen 
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iective trade as a full-fledged industry 
was recently formalized by a front- 
page feature in the Wall Street Jour- 
nal. The emergence has been rapid. 
Where there were less than ten de- 
lective agencies in New York just 
filty years ago, there are now well 
over 450. Nationally, the field has 


j ‘xpanded from a smattering of agen- 


cies dealing almost exclusively in 
credit rating or in labor espionage 
and guard work to a vast complex 
of more than five thousand agencies 
employing 150,000 people and tak- 
ing in about $250 million a vear. 
The market for “intelligence” con- 
tinues highly bullish. One well- 
known detective agency estimates 
that its dollar volume has more than 
doubled in the past four years, while 
two other prominent agencies each 
report business increasing at rates of 
eleven to fifteen per cent a year. 


As THE private-detective industry 
+4& has grown, of course, it has also 
become highly specialized. The more 
1espectable branch of the familv, the 
century-old credit-investigation busi- 
ness, has been subdivided many 
times, until it contains not only Dun 
« Bradstreet (dealing in commercial 
credit) and the 1,500-member Asso- 
ciated Credit Bureaus of America 
(dealing in consumer credit) but 
ilso dozens of more specialized agen- 
cies, such as the Credit Exchange, 
serving the fur and garment indus- 
iry, and the Fifth Avenue Protective 
\ssociation, serving the nation’s ma- 
jor chemical companies. 

Allowing for some overlap, the 
held of recognized private-detective 
agencies has undergone a_ parallel 
subdivision, and an even more in- 
\ricate one. The Pinkerton and 
Burns agencies concentrate on plant 
protection, and there are other agen- 
cies like Bishop’s and Proudfoot’s, 
specializing in investigations of cor- 
porate executives and high finance; 
Retail Credit and Hooper-Holmes, 
specializing in insurance and _ busi- 
ness personnel risks; and the Will- 
mark Service System, most of whose 
agents, posing as customers, handle 
nothing but personal checks on em- 
ployee honesty and efficiency. There 
are specialists in every field from 
missing persons to auto theft to poli- 
tics; and there are, of course, dozens 
of fringe agencies, operating out of 
cubbyholes, phone booths, and even 
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hats, that deal solely in divorce cases. 

For the client in search of an 
operative, this complexity has had 
one harmful effect; the old-fashioned 
professional investigator capable of 
working expertly in any field has 
been lost in a mob of specialists. 
While any mention of names would 
certainly result in unfairness to 
some, it is safe to say that not more 
than thirty of the five thousand de- 
tective agencies in the country can 
be relied upon to solve a really dif- 
ficult case. 


S tps DEMAND for private investiga- 
tors, although it has expanded 
immensely in the past few years, has 
barely managed to keep pace with 
the hyperthyroid growth of the in- 
dustry, bloated as it has become with 
the postwar influx of men trained in 
military intelligence units and in the 
FBI. Since a simple twenty-four-hour 
shadowing assignment requires the 
services of three men at a total cost 
of at least $75 a day, prices remain 
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high—too high for those with limited 
incomes. As a result, the private de- 
tective who makes as much as $8,000 
a year is still likely to be envied by 
his colleagues. It is a booming busi- 
ness, but still an unrewarding one 
for most of its practitioners. 

Considering both the pay scale 
and the prospect of highly irregular 
hours, it is not surprising that the 
investigative industry has attracted 
more than its share of misfits. It is 
peppered with misanthropes and 
backslappers, with tight-lipped cyn- 
ics and blatant publicity seekers, with 
men fascinated by minute details 
and men as thrilled by the climactic 
matrimonial raid as a_ big-game 
hunter is thrilled at the moment of 
the kill. 

Contrary to popular opinion, the 
chief source of income for the new 


industry is not marital infidelity, or 
even the more general field of do- 
mestic relations, but the world of 
commerce. Omitting both uniformed 
guard services and routine insurance 
and credit checks, it can still be 
stated that about sixty per cent ol 
the cases handled by private detec- 
tives today are commercial. Perhaps 
twenty-five per cent involve domestic 
problems and another five per cent 
criminal-defense cases; the remain- 
ing ten per cent are mostly in the 
area of politics and private security 
investigations. 

While the real professional will ac- 
cept almost any assignment in any 
of these fields, he must obviously 
depend primarily on his corporate 
clients, who have both the financial 
resources and the ability to write off 
his services as a business expense. 
An Aging Dick Tracy 
Detective Harold Bretnall, a squat, 
waddling professional, who is elusive 
even to his own friends in New York 
City, has more than thirty such 
clients, including American Bank 
Note, Bendix Aviation, General Mo- 
tors, Pabst Brewing Company, Amer- 
ican Chicle, and Standard Oil. 

Bretnall, whose square jaw and 
craglike nose remind one of an over- 
stuffed, aging Dick Tracy, and who 
gives out information as if he were 
the feline participant in a conversa- 
tional cat-and-mouse game, has only 
dabbled in the field of background 
reports on prospective customers, 
employees, and executives, but he is 
well versed in virtually every other 
phase of commercial investigations. 

For the American Canners Asso- 
ciation, Bretnall once saved $10,000 
in a personal-injury suit simply by 
proving that a woman who claimed 
her rash was the result of eating 
ketchup from an H. J. Heinz bottle 
containing a dead mouse had actual- 
ly had the same rash fifteen years 
earlier, at which time her doctor, 
since deceased, had diagnosed it as 
an allergy to halibut. Her former 
husband and her daughter, both 
eventually tracked down by Bretnall, 
signed affidavits to that effect. 

For American Bank Note, which 
prints stamps and paper money for 
many foreign countries, Bretnall 
once traced two missing sheets of 
El Salvador stamps through a whole 
series of stamp dealers, locating at 
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one end the stamps and at the other 
the employee who had stolen them, 
thus saving the company from an 
incident that might have cost it 
several major accounts. 

For Pabst, Bretnall managed to 
curtail unfair trade practices of an 
indirect competitor, a wine com- 
pany, by obtaining affidavits from 
dozens of tavern owners who stated 
that the wine salesmen had led them 
to believe that their product and 
the beer were both made by the 
same company. 

For Bendix Aviation, which at one 
time suspected another aircraft 
company of employing certain prac- 
tices designed to make Bendix stock 
appear shaky on the New York Stock 
Exchange, Bretnall worked through 
impeccable contacts to obtain a com- 
plete list of the stockbrokers for the 
rival company, a list that a nation- 
ally known detective agency had been 
trying unsuccessfully to get for three 
months. 


[' THESE. lour cases seem to lack 
drama, they are also typical. Com- 
mercial work, varied as it is, implies 
more plodding work than brilliant 
deduction and cloak-and-dagger bra- 
vado. 

Che twenty-five per cent of the pri- 
vate-detective business that involves 
domestic problems. is equally varied. 
Although the largest single phase of 
this work is in divorce actions, agents 
are also often hired to check on kept 
women and on wives whose suspi- 
cious husbands simply want to know 
what is being said about them or 
spent behind their backs. Private de- 
tectives are hired in a number of 
blackmail attempts and in will dis- 
putes such as the current struggle 
over the Montgomery Ward Thorne 
estate. And they are hired to locate 
people who have disappeared—by 
relatives in cases where the local po- 
lice have lost interest, by lawyers in 
cases where the person missing is 
the unknowing beneficiary of a will. 

The offspring of the wealthy also 
figure prominently in domestic in- 
vestigations. Private «detectives are 
called upon in many “snatch cases,” 
which is the trade name for surrepti- 
tious transfer of a child from one 
parent to another. They are asked to 
conduct background investigations 
of prospective sons- and daughters- 
in-law. One recent engagement was 
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broken off because the suitor, who 
claimed to be a doctor, actually 
turned out to be a hospital orderly; 
another because the bride-to-be was 
identified in the report as being of 
Jewish descent. 

Where money is plentiful, in fact, 
no domestic assignment is apparently 
too bizarre. Henry Ford, who was 
fond of hand-picking the friends of 
his son Edsel, once hired an agent 
merely to check on Edsel’s social ac- 
tivities—at a fee the elder Ford was 
quite willing to pay alter being in- 
formed that Edsel was secretly con- 
sorting with the son of a Detroit 
family that Ford despised for its in- 
herited affluence. 


Commercial Commy Catchers 


While most of the recent expansion 
of the private-detective industry is 
the result of increased demand for 
services long available, the postwar 
era has added one significant new 
field of activity—that of private secu- 
rity investigations. With defense con- 
tractors made responsible for clear- 
ing their own workers for access to 
“Confidential” information and with 
Senator McCarthy charging that 
Communists are still active in such 
companies as General Electric, West- 
inghouse, Bethlehem Steel, and Allis- 
Chalmers, many corporate executives 
are convinced that the employment 
of private security investigators pro- 
vides excellent insurance, not only 
against subversion but also against 
burdensome Congressional hearings 
and perhaps against the even more 
burdensome loss of defense contracts. 
Alfred Touhy, a former FBI agent 
who is chief of investigations for Re- 
public Aviation, certainly did his 
firm no harm when he was able to 
announce recently that he had fired 
250 workers within a year for secu- 
rity reasons, even though he was 
forced to add that “only fifteen of 
them [were] known Communists.” 
Again, it is government pressure that 
has forced private industry into such 
attitudes. 

Although the bulk of private secu- 
rity investigations has fallen to such 
esteemed agencies as Dun & Brad- 
street and Retail Credit, which did 
similar personnel background re- 
ports for the Army and Navy during 
the war, the entire makeshift system 
still poses some serious questions. 
The government program at least 





grants appeals from negative security 
rulings, even for those private indus- 
trial employees it has denied “Sc. 
cret” or “Top Secret” clearance, but 
there is no appeal from a corporate 
decision. The job applicant is turned 
down or the employee fired without, 
in most cases, ever knowing the 
charges against him. 

The investigation of his case, in 
fact, may never have been completed. 
George F. Keele, chief of Dun & 
Bradstreet’s investigative staff—which 
includes two thousand full-time “re- 
porters” and twenty thousand part- 
time “correspondents”—points out 
that “As soon as the question of 
loyalty develops in a case, we cease 
our own investigation immediately 
and turn our information over to the 
FBI, then getting the FBI's permission 
to notify our client of the circum- 
stances.” The average employer re- 
acts to such notification promptly and 
decisively: The worker is fired, and 
solely on the basis of what may be 
malicious rumor. 


4 guaee is also a tendency on the 
- part of private loyalty investig: 
tors to set their standards for clea 
ance even higher than those adopted 
by the government in 1947 and twice 
tightened up since then. Their job, 
they reason, is to prevent any future 
finding of subversion by Federal on 
Congressional agents, and this can 
best be accomplished by submitting 
un adverse loyalty report on anyone 
about whom there is the slightest 
suspicion, no matter how unsubstan- 
tial. 

Dun & Bradstreet, which now 
maintains at least two full-time secu- 
rity agents in every major city and 
which handles such accounts as Gen- 
eral Electric, appears to have fol- 
lowed this practice. In one Person- 
nel Security Report, the company 
rated a job applicant “Unfavorable” 
in a two-page background report 
which noted only that three sources 
claimed the applicant had expressed 
ideas of a “definite subversive tend- 
ency,” had possessed “a subversive 
turn of mind,” and had distributed 
“pamphlets and leaflets . . . of a sub- 
versive nature.” There the investiga- 
tor’s report ended, without any at- 
tempt to define what the three 
sources, who were controverted by 
other references, meant by the word 
“subversive.” 
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The Retail Credit Company of At- 
lanta, whose security clients include 
two Major aircraft companies, has 
indicated similar standards for its 
Security Personnel Selection Reports. 
An official of the company has stated 
that Retail Credit “inspectors,” when 
handling security investigations, are 
instructed to ask such questions as: 
“Any known connection with a 
‘peace movement’ or any other or- 
ganization of subversive type? . . . Is 
he considered a normal, loyal Amer- 
ican? unduly sympathetic to 
country of birth?” 


Professional Ethics 

\side from cases involving disloyal- 
ty, where the credit agencies have 
sometimes fallen into the same pit- 
lalls encountered by trained Federal 
security officers, both Dun & Brad- 
street and Retail Credit have appar- 
ently been quite fair in reporting on 
individual reliability. As George 
Keefe has said, “Unless a man’s fail- 
ings show up in his financial record, 
we go no further into his personal 
life.” 

Ihe average professional private 
operative, on the other hand, can 
hardly parade as a militant civil lib- 
ertarian. Any respect he has for in- 
dividual rights is constantly being 
undermined by the people he inves- 
tigates—and sometimes by the people 
who hire him. Bribery and misrepre- 
sentation are often necessary expedi- 
ents. And regardless of his opinions 
of the merits of the case as it devel- 
ops, he has contracted to work for 
only one side and must live up to 
that contract. 

To such a man, the Constitutional 
limitations on unreasonable searches 
and seizures tend to apply only if he 
is caught. No confidential investiga- 
tor worth his price would hesitate to 
pick a lock or break down a door 
once he was fairly sure the evidence 
he needed lay on the other side. 

To him the crime of perjury must 
also be evaluated on a sliding scale. 
In 1913, the C. T. Ludwig detective 
school of Kansas City, Missouri, in a 
publication entitled “The Successful 
Detective,” gave it to the students 
straight: “Never try to get a witness 
to perjure himself, for a person tell- 
ing a lie on the witness stand is sub- 
ject to cross-examination by the 
opposing attorney, who will easily 
trip him up.” 
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The attitude seems to have 
changed only slightly over the years. 
In a recent newspaper interview, a 
prominent agency chief was quoted 
as saying: “We can’t afford to play 
around with perjury. If an opera- 
tive’s report is used in court testi- 
mony and later is proved false, he 
never can testify again. Therefore 
he’s no good to us.” 

“Bleeding,” which involves milk- 
ing a client for unnecessary expenses, 
dragging out an investigation as long 
as possible, and “heating up” a case 
with fictitious reports, is also a com- 
mon practice in certain segments of 
the private-detective industry. The 
fact that money rather than the solu- 
tion of cases is the primary concern 
of some investigators is aptly illus- 
trated by a correspondence course 
for detectives, one lesson of which 
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once trankly spoke of investigations 
that may go on for weeks or even 
months, depending upon the out- 
come—“‘or the financial position of 
the client.” 

Occasionally, of course, an astute 
client may see through such shams, 
as was the case last spring when a 
prominent law firm, alter reading an 
elaborate confidential report, curtly 
informed the detective agency that 
had been retained: “If we want a 
detective story, we can go out and 
buy a magazine full of them for fil- 
teen cents.” 


To the Well Too Often 


The investigation of extortion at- 
tempts presents an especially difhcult 
problem to the private detective, 
since he must often employ a sort 
of reverse blackmail to shut off re- 
quests for hush money. Two years 





ago, for example, a detective agency 
in New York’s financial district had 
as its client a wealthy married man 
who was troubled by his relationship 
with an unattached young lady. 
“They had shared many endearing 
moments in her apartment,” as the 
head of the agency has put it, “and 
she apparently thought so much ol 
these moments that she secreted a 
recording machine so as to have a 
permanent record of them. 

“Recently, she came to my client 
and told him how much value she 
placed on the recordings of these 
endearing moments. As a matter o! 
fact, the value was much highei 
than my client seemed to believe 
them worth. Well, we looked into 
her background, found that she had 
shared endearing moments with 
many other men in New York, and 
also that her father, a preacher ove 
in New Jersey, knew nothing oi 
such amours. Her father being a 
very strict man, she was glad to 
contribute her silence in return for 
ours.” 


tgs SAME investigator also remem- 
bers using a similar ploy some 
years ago when a client of his had 
a case pending before the late New 
York Circuit Judges Martin T. Man- 
ton, who was later sentenced to two 
years in prison for accepting bribes 
in another case. After an interme- 
diary had approached the investiga- 
tor with an offer to fix the case for 
$75,000, a meeting was arranged in a 
New York hotel room between Man- 
ton, the intermediary, and the in- 
vestigator—a meeting at which the 
judge made his assurance explicit, 
adding, “While I’m sitting on the 
bench, I have my right hand and 
my left hand.” All this was duly 
transcribed on a tape recorder the 
investigator had had the foresight 
to install earlier. Upon hearing a 
playback of the recording, Judge 
Manton quickly decided in favor ol 
the investigator’s client. The $75,000 
never changed hands. 

“Of course, our case was entirely 
meritorious,” the investigator has- 
tens to explain. In the words of a 
more respected private detective, 
however, it isn’t quite that simple. 
“Some of these people go to the 
well once too often,” he says. “Then 
they’re in the blackmail racket them- 
selves.” 
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Il. Who Gets Watched 
—And Why and How 


dy IKE his television counterpart, 
the professional private detec- 
tive, alter accepting the down pay- 
ment for a new undercover assign- 
ment, does not strap on his .45, toss 
down three fingers of whiskey neat, 
and set out down a dark alley to get 
himself slugged from behind. In- 
stead, he merely picks up the tele- 
phone and calls his contact in the 
credit-rating business. The credit 
agencies, he knows, have almost cer- 
tainly done the groundwork for him, 
no matter what the subject under 
investigation. Their background re- 
ports, gleaned from all available pub- 
lic records, may not be as exhaustive 
as he could wish, but they are at 
least a valuable beginning. What is 
lacking is frequently compensated 
for by financial details such as bank 
balances, which the detective might 
find difficult to obtain but which the 
credit agency receives from its bank- 
er-clients as a matter of course. 

Dun & Bradstreet boasts of precise 
records on three million present and 
twenty miliion former businesses. 
The Retail Credit Company claims 
to have dossiers on more than twen- 
ty-three million individuals. The 
Credit Bureau of Greater New York 
has complete files on five million 
names, and has access to other files 
on a total of sixty million names, 
or one-half the adult population, 
through its membership in the As- 
sociated Credit Bureaus of America. 
Smaller agencies like Proudfoot’s in 
New York claim to have files on 
eight million persons. It is hardly 
surprising that the private detective 
ranks a contact in the credit-rating 
business as his most essential source 
of information. 


ie IMPORTANCE ol the credit agen- 
cy may be illustrated by a recent 
gesture on the part of a flamboyant 
Wall Street private detective, John 
G. “Steve” Broady. Broady has 
spoken casually of paying “five or six 
hundred” a month, through business 
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contacts, to Retail Credit for its re- 
ports. Never a man to spend money 
for nothing, Broady was apparently 
still dissatisfied enough to pay a call 
on Rudolph M. Severa, secretary of 
the Credit Bureau of Greater New 
York. “Broady bustled in here,” Se- 
vera recalls, “and offered to lend us 
all the fancy electronic equipment 
we needed, and even set it up for us, 
if we'd just give him access to our 
files. I turned him down. I know he 
probably gets most of the informa- 





tion anyway, through one of our 
twelve hundred member stores, but 
then even they get only summaries, 
not the complete files.” 


You Got to Have Contacts 


“Contacts’”—not only in the credit 
agencies but in dozens of other pri- 
vate and official organizations—are 
even more vital to the private detec- 
tive than to the advertising account 
executive. In the face of the current 
unprecedented demand for private 
“intelligence,” all segments of the 
trade find it expedient to co-operate 
with one another. “If you don’t have 
connections in this business,” says a 
Washington investigator, the forth- 
right John Leon, “you're dead.” 
Through inside contacts, the pri- 
vate detective can get copies of West- 
ern Union messages, unlisted tele- 
phone numbers, telephone toll-call 
records, and hotel registration cards. 
He can obtain Treasury Department 





tax figures, Social Security liletime 
employment records, completed Civi] 
Service job-application forms, and 
the detailed Pentagon dossiers on 
some twenty million present and for- 
mer military personnel. 

“In every useful agency,” says the 
dour Harold Bretnall, “I have at 
least two contact men if I can get 
them. I don’t let one know I have the 
other, of course. That way I can 
cross-check doubtful information. 
Also, if one dies, quits, or goes on 
vacation, I’ve still got the other.” 

Contacts in official law-enforce- 
ment agencies can be equally help- 
ful, although in this field reciprocal 
favors rather than money are the 
common currency. A friendly postal 
inspector can order a “mail cover,” 
such as that employed some time ago 
against Senator McCarthy, whereby 
everything on the outside of the en- 
velopes sent to a given address is 
laboriously traced on translucent pa- 
per, the copies then being turned 
over to the inspector for his own uve, 
no questions asked. Even Fi agents 
sometimes rely on a private detective 
with special talents or underworld 
contacts, and are glad to repay such 
favors with information from their 
own files. 


gixce No private detective can be 
expected to have personal con- 
nections in every local hotel and 
night club, city police officials, whose 
badges alone give them access to 
stores of guarded information, are 
also valuable contacts. “You can't 
work in this business without <de 
luxe police co-operation,” one pri- 
vate detective asserts, adding tl 
warning: “Never turn in a copper, 
no matter how crooked he is. It re- 
flects on the entire force. If you do 
it, you're cooked as a private detec- 
tive.” 

On the Federal level, Senators and 
Representatives sometimes act as in 
formational middlemen, their powe: 
over government appropriations ser\ 
ing, like the policeman’s badge, to 
open otherwise locked files. On« 
Washington private detective, who 
must remain unnamed, has told ol 
being hired by a State Department 
official he later discovered had a bad 
security background. The investiga- 
tor sent this information to “a girl 
in McCarthy’s office.” Asked why he 
had not gone to the FBI instead, he 
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replied only that he “might want a 
favor some day.” The incident oc- 
curred at about the time McCarthy’s 
committee had been granted exclu- 
sive White House permission to see 
Treasury Department income-tax rec- 
ords. 


“PECIALISTS like locksmiths, wire- 
\” tappers, and lie-detector operators 
are the final group of contacts neces- 
sary to the modern private detective. 
rhe profession has become so com- 
plex that two separate operatives in 
New York, both adept at obtaining 
unlisted numbers and long-distance 
ioll records from the telephone com- 
pany, now make comfortable livings 
solely from this activity, although 
they charge as little as ten dollars a 
job. The toll tickets are especially 
valuable, for they include not only 
the city called and the date, as-on 
the regular bill, but also the number 
called and the exact time. The opera- 
tive can thus obtain the name of 
every out-of-towner a man is doing 
business with by telephone, and he 
can even fan out from there by find- 
ing out whom these people in turn 
are calling long distance. 


Beyond these general contacts, the ° 


private detective must cultivate sev- 
eral other sources of information. 
We are inclined to forget that local 
beauty and barbershops and grocery 
and drugstores can provide interest- 
ing answers to the casual questions 
of an unknown “customer.” Even 
our homes are under constant semi- 
critical surveillance, by the cop on 
the beat, the milkman, mailman, 
laundryman, newsboys, delivery boys, 
and meter readers. Unfriendly neigh- 
bors and disgruntled servants are 
among the investigator’s most prized 
sources of information. In addition, 
business rivals, suspicious relatives, 
and divorced mates are sometimes 
only too willing to discuss closeted 
skeletons in lurid detail, demanding 
in return merely the personal pleas- 
ure of denunciation. 


Shadows, Plain and Fancy 


Once all these sources have been 
checked out, however, the private de- 
tective is on his own, relying on bluff 
and ingenuity and employing tactics 
that vary widely from case to case. 
Shadowing, of course, is one of the 
most common of these tactics. Re- 
fined as it has been by the use of 
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electronic devices, the basic “tail” is 
still an art, and most private detec- 
tives agree that a good shadow man, 
nowadays, is hard to find. There are 
important variations on the practice. 
In one of these, “advance shadow- 
ing,” the agent, working with a col- 
league, walks directly in front of the 
subjects under investigation, picking 
up parts of their conversation and 
pacing himself by their voices. In an- 
other, “burnt shadowing,” the sub- 
jects are actually allowed to become 
aware of the shadow, in the hope, 
for example, of making them nervous 
witnesses in a pending legal case. In 
still another, “rough shadowing,” 
the subjects are not only bullied 
psychologically but jostled in crowds 
and awakened by mysterious mid- 
night phone calls. Reportedly, this 
last practice, although outlawed by 
the courts, was recently employed 
against the late author Iles Brody by 
a private detective agency working 
for wealthy friends of the Duke and 
Duchess of Windsor, as a method 
of preventing the publication of 
Brody's gossipy book, Gone With the 
Windsors. 

“Roping” —or securing the friend- 
ship of a subject under suitable pre- 
text—is also a frequent investigative 
tactic, although a far more expen- 
sive one. The practice may be as 
simple as in the case in which Har- 
old Bretnall wined and dined his 
way into the confidence of a rather 
unattractive secretary. Or it may be 
as complex as in the case, already 





twice published in divergent ver- 
sions, in which Raymond Schindle1 
used an agent who so successfully 
roped a suspected murderer that he 
was soon his traveling companion, 
but who still had to stage a fake 
murder himself before the suspect 
would confess his own crime. 


Waste Always Pays 


Another investigative method, gen- 
erally overlooked by the layman but 
considered so vital by Federal agen- 
cies that they have devised special 


security procedures for janitorial 
staffs just to prevent its use, is the 
collection of trash or waste paper. 
“Give me the trash from any office 
for ten days,” says Bretnall, “and I'll 
tell you the entire nature of the 
business. Stenographers are always 
making mistakes near the ends of let- 
ters, throwing them in the waste- 
basket, and starting over. It’s a gold 
mine of information. Waste always 
pays off.” 

Trash can be obtained in several 
ways, Bretnall points out. In resi- 
dential areas, where it is often leit 
out at night for morning pickup, it 
can be collected simply by renting a 
dump truck. In office buildings, 
where waste is left outside doors in 
burlap bags, the investigator has two 
choices. If he has rented an office 
to serve as an observation post in 
the same building, he can buy his 
own burlap bag, stuff it with paper, 
and substitute it nightly for the de- 
sired bag. If he has no such “plant,” 
he may be able to make a deal with 
the junkman who has the trash re- 
moval contract for the building. 


J' st as the prolessional investigator 
would preler to use the bag-sub- 
stitution method in the interest ol 
secrecy, so he often learns the art 
of manipulating locks himself, there- 
by scratching the locksmith from the 
list of those who have dangerous 
knowledge ol his activities. 

Surreptitious entry is such an im- 
portant phase of investigative work 
that entire books have been devoted 
to the subject. Sometimes, open win- 
dows can be discovered, especially 
high on the walls of office and apart- 
ment buildings, where tenants feel 
sale but where rope ladders can be 
dropped from the root above to gain 
entrance. Sometimes the actual door 
key can be obtained momentarily 
and later copied trom the impression 
it has leit on a wet blotter. More 
often, however, the private detective 
must simply solve the lock. 

In private homes, the job is gener- 
ally done with a set of picks that 
resemble dental instruments. The 
method is to push one tumbler pin 
after another up inside the lock, 
just as the key crests do, until all the 
pins are finally in place, allowing 
the “plug” to turn in the lock cylin- 
der and thus withdrawing the catch. 
While there are several lock-picking 
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guns on the market, even in the 
hands of an expert they are seldom 
successful in lifting all pins—which 
may number as many as six—within 
a dozen tries. In the meantime, they 
explode like a toy machine gun, 
creating enough noise to arouse the 
most unsuspicious of neighbors. Pro- 
fessional investigators prefer the old- 
fashioned picks. 

Once the detective gets inside the 
door, he removes the lock cylinder. 
He then reads off the key code num- 
bers on the plug, replaces the cylin- 
der, and has a locksmith make a 
(luplicate key. Or he may prefer to 





remove all pins but one, so that al- 
most any key of the same make will 
open the door. 

So! vING locks on hotel, apartment, 
and othee doors is a much simpler 
proposition. The agent can often ob- 
tain space in the same building. 
Each door lock in the building is 
likely to contain not only a special 
plug-pin combination for each ten- 
ant’s key but also a surrounding plug 
whose corresponding pins are fitted 
for the janitor’s master kev and are 
therefore the same in all locks. The 
detective simply removes the lock to 
his own suite, copies off the maste 
pin code numbers, and thus pro- 
cures a kev that will fit everv lock 
in the building. “I’ve had master 
keys to every major hotel in New 
York for so long,” one private in- 
vestigator admits, “that the only 
thing I've done in the field recently 
was to switch labels on one kev when 
they changed the name of the Penn- 
svivania to the Statler.” 

\s has been indicated, the profes- 
sional detective ranks secrecy second 
only to contacts in his business. Ev- 
ery locksmith, junkman, and hotel 
clerk brought into a case is one more 
man with enough knowledge to blow 
it sky high. Every person bribed to 
co-operate may some day decide he’s 
also worth money to the opposition. 
Every person bluffed into silence by 
the flashing of badges, credentials, or 
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guns may later become less im- 
pressed and start talking. “The most 
I've ever said,” Harold Bretnall 
claims, “is ‘I’m from Washington.’ 
It works fine.” 


Covers and Corporations 

Even in the few cases where a pro- 
fessional admits he’s a private de- 
tective, he is seldom telling the true 
story of his mission. John Leon, 
while working on matrimonial cases, 
has often obtained damaging hotel- 
registration records, otherwise care- 
fully guarded by the management, 
by dummying his subject’s name on 
a canceled check, approaching the 
hotel openly as a private detective 
on a bad-check case, and asking per- 
mission to compare the check sig- 
nature with that on the hotel reg- 
ister, giving an approximate recent 
date. Hotel managers, who have a 
special interest in bad checks, always 
co-operate. 

When Bretnall is investigating 
marital problems, he sometimes pro- 
cures an observation post by locat- 
ing somebody who lives in a nearby 
upartment building and approach- 
ing this neighbor as a private detec- 
tive “checking on some suspected 
jewel thieves across the street.” The 
neighbor, who might be repelled by 
matrimonial prying, is usually glad 
to help in such a worthy cause. 

In most cases, however, the private 
investigator takes great pains to hide 
his actual vocation. Although he 
scolls at such patent disguises as false 
mustaches and would never go out 
for so much as a stroll in a trench 
coat and slouch hat, he does rely 
on all sorts of “covers,” ranging from 
the garb of a tradesman, which may 
give him access to a certain location, 
up to the establishment of an elab- 
orate dummy corporation, with mail- 
ing address, printed stationery, en- 
graved business cards, and even 
greater refinements. 


CYEVERAL YEARS AGO, for example, 

Bretnall was called in by an 
American manufacturer of canned 
baked beans and asked to investigate 
the operations of a Canadian can- 
ning company. The Canadian com- 
pany, Bretnall was informed, had 
recently switched from a red and 
green label to one using the same 
shade of brown as appeared on the 
American manufacturer's cans and 


had also included a remarkably simi- 
lar pot of beans in the new design. 
Before claiming infringement of 
trade mark, the American manufac- 
turer wanted to know whether the 
similarity was intentional. 

Bretnall promptly set up the Long 
Island Food Products Company, 
opened a “cheesebox” office for it at 
136 Liberty Street, New York City, 
and installed himself as director of 
the new company under the impec- 
cable name of Oliver Whiteside. On 
suitable stationery, he wrote to all 
the label manufacturers in Canada 
asking for samples of their work. 
Among the material received in re- 
ply was the Canadian canner’s 
label, which had been printed by the 
Reid Press, Ltd., of Hamilton, On- 
tario, under the personal supervision 
of Richard §. Allan, president of the 
press. A report on Allan himselt, 
highly favorable, was acquired from 
the Hamilton Credit Bureau. 

After exchanging friendly letters 
over the possibility of Reid Press 
printing labels for the Long Island 
Food Products Company, Bretnall 
sent “Miss Virginia Duncan, one of 
our secretaries,” to Hamilton bear- 
ing a letter to Reid Press; she was in 
Canada on other company business 
anyway, and Mr. Whiteside would 
appreciate her being shown around 
the plant. 

Bretnall, like many of his col- 
leagues, is well aware of the fact that 
womanhood itself often provides a 
natural investigative cover. “Nobody 





gets suspicious,” he points out, “just 
because a woman starts asking ques- 
tions.” 

“Miss Duncan,” who would not be 
presumed to possess a detailed knowl- 
edge of her boss’s business and would 
not, therefore, be asked too many 
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questions about it, subsequently filed 
a report containing several valuable 
tidbits. “Mr. Allan said that the 
{Canadian canner] had always re- 
lied on the design and color scheme 
worked out by Reid . . . but in the 
case of their brown bean label they 
had submitted the particular colors 
they desired.” Asked about the prob- 
lem of making each brand label dis- 
tinctive, Allan was reported to have 
said that “it was funny, but some of 
their customers were interested not 
so much in being distinctive as in 
seeing how close they could get to 
someone else’s label.” Bretnall’s 
American client was well satisfied 
with “Miss Duncan’s” report. 


Staging a Raid 


In matrimonial cases, where discov- 
ery of the illicit lovers often fur- 
nishes a natural climax, the raid is 
planned with infinite care. First, 
state laws are studied to find statutes 
covering lewdness and adultery, 
whereby police can be brought in to 
sew up the case. Then the script is 
worked out, with a cast that may 
number seven or more. There are 
the strong-arm men io break down 
the door and rip back the sheets; 
the cameraman, who must leap 
through the door in time to snap 
the guilty parties together in a single 
picture; the client and a corroborat- 
ing witness to identify the erring 
mate; and, in some cases, a utility 
man for such tasks as snapping pesky 
chain bolts and then replacing them 
with exact duplicates to avoid 
charges of illegal entry. Finally there 
is the director, “the take-charge guy” 
as Bretnall has called him, who su- 
pervises operations, bullies away in- 
dignant protests, and makes the 
formal speech calling for identifica- 
tion by the witnesses. 


FN pega: THESE basic techniques 
of the private-detective industry 
combine a vast range of contacts, in- 
formants, ruses, and special talents, 
they obviously seem tame when com- 
pared with the activities of the “pri- 
vate eye” as he has been stereotyped 
by a host of modern fiction writers. 
The disparity is indeed great. As 
one professional private detective, 
admitting a personal fondness for 
whodunits, put it recently, “I read 
that stuff just to get my mind off my 
work.” 
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If, Electronic 
Eavesdropping 


i a people long fascinated by 
gadgetry—and now coming to 
accept systematic snooping by private 
and official agencies—men skilled in 
the advanced techniques of elec- 
tronic surveillance have found a 
ready market for their services. Take 
the case of Bernard B. Spindel, a 
swarthy, garrulous young electronics 
expert with a taste for open-necked 
sport shirts, who stumbled into the 
private-detective business almost by 
accident. 

Shortly after the war, Spindel, a 
Signal Corps veteran engaged in 
the industrial-training-films business, 
was approached by a police captain 
in his New York neighborhood. The 
captain had heard that Spindel was 
tinkering with Army-surplus record- 
ing equipment on the side. He of- 
fered to pay $250 for a unit adapted 
to wiretapping. Spindel says he later 
learned the device was used by the 
captain to make sure he was getting 
the agreed-on percentage rake-offs 
from the bookies in his precinct. 
When this police official led to a 
second and third, and when Spindel 
found himself not only purchasing 
and adapting machines but also 
servicing them, he gave up his indus- 
trial-film activities and took out a 
license as a private detective. 

The wiretap recorder is, of course, 
only one of many electronic ma- 
chines that the confidential investi- 
gator, like his government counter- 
part, now finds extremely useful. The 
technological revolution may have 
come late to the private-detective in- 
dustry, but it has arrived with a rush. 

New or improved scientific devices 
are regularly placed on the market— 
and quickly adapted to the needs of 
detection. A dozen specialist manu- 
facturers have sprung up since the 
war to satisfy these needs, among 
them the Tocsin Company of Wash- 
ington, the J. C. Warner Company 
of Long Island, and the Research 
Products Corporation of Danbury, 
Connecticut. In addition, electronic 


specialists like Spindel have found 
that they can enjoy comfortable in- 
comes by acting as subcontractors to 
other detective agencies. 

The appliances developed to date 
cover an almost infinite range. One 
of the simplest is a magnetic lode- 
stone, operating on a swivel, which 
allows the investigator to locate hid- 
den microphones and, if necessary, 
every nail in the wall of a room. An- 
other, almost as simple, permits the 
reading of letters without opening 
them, by means of a needle-thin 
flashlight that can be inserted in the 
corner flap of a sealed envelope and 
then run back and forth between the 
folded pages to read off the lines. 

A more complex machine has fa- 
cilitated the opening of combination- 
lock safes. No longer does the inves- 
tigator place a glass of water on top 
of the safe in hopes of detecting a 
ripple as the lock tumblers fall into 
place. No longer is he obliged to file 
his fingertips down to raw nerve ends 
so that he can feel the tumblers fall. 
Tocsin now advertises, for “Govern- 
ment Agencies only,” a vibration 
microphone and amplifier set which 
it claims is “very positive” on com- 
bination locks. 


Tailing Made Easy 


Just how thoroughly science has dis- 
placed old-fashioned detection tech- 
niques is perhaps best indicated by 
the latest developments in the art of 
shadowing, as outlined by Washing- 
ton investigator John Leon. Car tail- 
ing can now be accomplished, with 
vastly reduced possibility of detec- 
tion, by either of two nonvisual 
methods. In one, a special phospho- 
rescent pill with low melting point is 
inserted in the exhaust pipe, the heat 
of the running motor later produc- 
ing a trail of drops that gleam like 
Christmas-tree bulbs when exposed 
to the shadower’s ultraviolet lamp. 
Equally efficient is the small radio 
transmitter, consisting of a flashlight 
battery and a single tube, which can 
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be clamped beneath a subject's car— 
the shadower then following at a dis- 
creet distance, using a _ receiver 
equipped with a direction-finding 
antenna. 

[Two-way radio is another valu- 
able instrument in shadow assign- 
ments. Spindel, who has an Fcc li- 
cense to operate on four low-power 
lrequencies, recalls a ease in which 
he had to follow the movements of a 
woman living in a Filth Avenue 
wpartment across from Central Park. 
“We had a problem,” he says, “be- 
cause we couldn’t very well watch 
the apartment entrance from the 
open park across the street. Sooner or 
later the doorman would have gotten 
wise and tipped her off. So I put my 
wife on a park bench, with our baby 
in a carriage in front of her. When 
the woman left her apartment, my 
wife would bend over as if talking to 
the baby. Actually, there was a radio 
transmitter in the bottom of the 
buggy. She was giving directions to 
the two cars we had stationed off 
Fifth on side streets.” 

In another difficult shadowing as- 
signment, Spindel was hired by a 
New York wholesale liquor company 
to tail no less than twenty of its 
truck drivers all at the same time, 
alter the company had noted an un- 
usual increase in overtime costs and 
had also received many complaints 
of late deliveries from retailers. 
Through contacts, Spindel learned 
olf a new device, the Servis Recorder 
-a simple pendulum mechanism that 
records on a time chart the sidesway 
action of a vehicle in motion. The 
compact recorders, which would 
show to the exact minute when a 
vehicle was standing still and when 
it was moving, were soon wired to 
the frames of all the liquor com- 
pany’s trucks. Removed and checked 
periodically, the charts proved that 
some trucks were parked for as long 
as two hours at lunchtime, while oth- 
ers were being used for forty-minute 
trips completely uncalled for in de- 
livery schedules. Six of the worst of- 
fenders were fired with the full ap- 
proval of the Teamsters Union local 
concerned, which had demanded 
positive evidence of guilt. 


Big Brother’s Hidden Eye 


Television is perhaps the most re- 
cent addition to the set of electronic 
tools now in the hands of the private 
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investigator. Although RCA’s “TV 
Eye,” the first closed-circuit system to 
sell for less than $1,000, was placed 
on the market only seventeen months 
ago, more than thirty private com- 
panies in the New York area alone 
have already installed hidden tele- 
vision circuits for watching their em- 
ployees. 

The $4,600 system at an under- 
wear factory in Brooklyn, secretly 
installed some months back with 
the permission of union officials as 
the only solution to wholesale pil- 
ferage, is typical. (Its existence, orig- 
inally admitted by company and 
union alike, is now denied by both, 
possibly hecause such spying meth- 
ods embarrass all concerned.) Four 
concealed cameras are trained on the 
various segments of the production 
line, connected by coaxial cable to a 
standard home receiving set in the 
plant manager’s office. His lour-sta- 
tion control knob allows him to ob- 
serve the precise movements of large 
groups of workers without their 
knowledge. 

A Boston bank employs close:'-cir- 
cuit television as an added protection 
against theft, and a New York de- 
partment store has purchased one 
unit, which it switches from time to 
time at night as abnormal shrinkages 
appear in certain departments. More 
bizarre television uses include the 
$40,000 ten-camera installation at 
the plush Sands Hotel in Las Vegas, 
providing a constant vigil at all gam- 
ing tables, and the one-camera circuit 
used by a New York textile manu- 
facturer to observe, in secret, the 
initial reactions of prospective buy- 
ers visiting his display room, so that 
he can slip the word to his salesmen 
about which goods to push. 


Mo CONVENTIONAL Cameras are 
also important aids to the pri- 
vate detective. One New York opera- 
tive has a Bush Pressman for matri- 
monial raids, a tiny Minox for the 
surreptitious photography of docu- 
ments such as hotel records, and a 
total of three motion-picture cam- 
eras—a 16-mm. Ciné-Kodak special 
and two 35-mm. cameras, an Eimo 
and a French Arriflex. 

Eugene J]. Charters, a jaunty young 
Philadelphia operative and former 
FBI agent, points out that the pri- 
mary use for the movie cameras is 
the investigation of personal-injury 





claims, such as he recently handled 
for a large Pennsylvania insurance 
company. 

“A claim for disability compensa- 
tion was filed against the firm by a 
man who produced a medical certih- 
cate stating he had lost his sight,” 
Charters explains. “The man lived 
in a semi-rural neighborhood and 
staved close to his home, so we ran 
into trouble trying to find him out. 
We finally caught up with him 
thanks to a motion-picture camera 
set up in a parked car some distance 
away. The camera was equipped 
with a telephoto lens, and we filmed 
the clinching sequence when he 
went out for a walk. 

“It had just stopped raining and 
he walked around every puddle he 
approached. For good measure we 
caught him ducking under clothes- 
lines and climbing over logs.” 


Little Bugs Have Big Ears 


“Bugging,” or the installation of 
concealed microphones, has under- 
gone the same revolution in recent 
times as wiretapping [The Reporter, 
December 23, 1952, and January 6, 
1953]. Twenty years ago the job 
could be accomplished only by ob- 
taining space next door and drilling 
a hole through the wall to plant the 
microphone—an operation that is 
practical only in hotels and in a few 
half-filled apartment and office build- 
ings. Today, however, any room to 
which entry can be briefly obtained 
can be “bugged” without difficulty. 

The postwar development of 
“printed circuits,” whereby complex 
wiring can be simply stamped with 
conductive paint on a_ wafer-thin 
plastic disk, and the invention of 
transistors, which perform the same 
functions as a radio vacuum tube 
but are often constructed in sizes 
smaller than a pencil eraser, have 
made possible minute radio trans- 
mitter sets that can be concealed 
almost anywhere. A_battery-operat- 
ed model the size of a safety match- 
box, with a transmission life of at 
least two days, can be easily hidden 
in an armchair or lampstand. For 
more permanent installations, anoth- 
er model the size of a pack of ciga- 
rettes can be fitted behind an ordi- 
nary wall socket, operating off the 
building’s electric power rather than 
a battery. In either case, the investi- 
gator is able to pick up conversa- 
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tions from as far as two blocks away. 

If neither of these bugging meth- 
ods is practical, a Washington spe- 
cialist points out, the “carbon but- 
ton” microphone in the mouthpiece 
of a telephone can be utilized, even 
while the phone remains on the 
hook. The simplest way of accom- 
plishing this, he says, is to remove 
the two-wire cable leading from the 
individual telephone to the wall con- 
uection, substituting for it a four- 
wire cable of the same size and type. 
As soon as the two additional wires 
are attached to the telephone mike, 
the room is “bugged.” 

Transmitting conversations picked 
up on the extra two wires is no prob- 
lem, the detective adds. “If you don’t 
want to install a radio transmitter 
behind the telephone wall socket, 
you can always lead your wires out 
through the regular phone conduits.” 

In the old days, hoodlums, fearing 
such bugs, would hold their business 
conversations in bathrooms, opening 
all faucets wide on the then sound 
theory that the “whoosh” of water 
covered practically all audible fre- 
quencies and thus would drown out 
human voices. Now, however, the 
private investigator can record voices 
right through the noise of running 
water by filtering out most of the 
interfering frequencies so that the 
voices can be heard over the remain- 
ing frequencies. 


ls onrF of the most elaborate elec- 
tronic detection assignments ever 
attempted, Bernard Spindel once 
employed a combination of bugs, 
wiretaps, and pocket-sized Minifone 
wire recorders on behalf of a Mid- 
western labor leader whose opera- 
tions were currently under investiga- 
tion by two separate official bodies. 
Flying west, Spindel spent three 
days checking the union president's 
home and office for concealed listen- 
ing devices. He found and removed 
no less than seven partially com- 
pleted installations for microphones. 
In the next four weeks, working 
only at night, he ripped out all the 
cables at union headquarters, rewir- 
ing the entire telephone system (con- 
sisting of eighty-six lines and a total 
of six hundred connections) so that 
all lines led into one sealed terminal 
box, the only key to which was 
placed in the labor leader’s hands. 
Duly impressed, the union presi- 
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dent next asked Spindel to install 
wiretaps and telephone bugs in the 
offices of a dozen union lieutenants 
of whose loyalty he had doubts. A 
week later this job was also complet- 
ed, the monitoring wires all being 
strung to a listening post in the 
president’s office. 

The job might have ended there 
had not a local grand jury suddenly 























decided to question all the union 
officers. In this emergency, Spindel 
was asked to stay on and do what 
he could to prevent any backsliding. 
He solved the problem by providing 
eight Minifone units, complete with 
recorders in shoulder holsters and 
wrist-watch microphones. As each 
union lieutenant was called into the 
private chambers of the grand jury, 
the apparatus was strapped to his 


body and turned on. As soon as he 
emerged, the machine was removed 
and the record played. The labor 
leader was gratified to learn that 
all his aides were completely loyal. 

Spindel’s itemized bill included 
$762.50 for cables, $100 for telephone- 
company “tips,” $638 for expenses, 
$3,000 for the eight Minifones with 
all attachments, $650 for the two 
special recorders, $750 for the three 
days of tap checking, and $2,500 for 
installation. The total payment for 
these and some other little items 
was $9,329. 


| geemnay word of Spindel’s 
abilities had spread, via some 
fairly unsavory labor types, to New 
York. On August 15, 1953, the late 
Tommy Lewis, back-slapping presi- 
dent of the aFt’s Building Service 
Employes International Union, Local 
$2-E, called in Spindel to discover 
who was out to “get” him—and with 
him, control of the lucrative labor 
contract at the Yonkers Raceway. 

With a $500 down payment and 
the promise of another $1,000 on 
completion of the job, Spindel quick- 
ly installed both bugs and wiretaps 
in the union conference room, 
Lewis’s own office, and the offices of 
five subordinates. He also furnished 
Lewis with two expensive recording 
machines, which the labor leader 
took to a cabinetmaker for installa- 
tion in a portable bar to be set up 
in Lewis’s suite. At 4 p.M. on August 
28, Spindel called Lewis to report 
that the installation was complete 
except for the portable bar. Lewis 
assured him that this had been prom- 
ised for delivery soon. 

“Thirty minutes after I talked to 
Tommy,” Spindel recalls, “he was a 
dead man.” A gunman named Ed- 
ward (“Snakes”) Ryan, hired by par- 
ties still unknown, had pumped 
three bullets into Lewis’s body in 
the fifth-floor hallway outside the 
union president’s Bronx apartment. 
“Local 32-E paid the $1,000 balance 
owed me,” Spindel says, “but I never 
did get back the two recording ma- 
chines. Tommy kept the name of the 
cabinetmaker a secrét, and no one’s 
heard from him since.” 


Tuning in the Men’s Room 


Two years ago, Spindel installed an- 
other elaborate surveillance system 
for the manager of an eastern air- 
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craft factory. The executive, whose 
plant buys more than $300 million 
in parts every year, originally be- 
came suspicious of some of his pur- 
chasing agents after receiving a call 
from one potential supplier who 
complained that he couldn't get a 
single order from the purchasing de- 
partment even though he knew per- 
fectly well he was offering parts at 
lower prices than the factory was 
then paying. 

Operating as a telephone-company 
repairman, Spindel placed wiretaps 
on the lines of forty-odd purchasing 
agents and installed three strategi- 
cally placed telephone bugs. ‘The tap 
and bug cables were strung to a 
closet in the plant manager's office, 
where they were fed into a bank of 
ten recording machines. Separate 
control systems were built into a 
bookshelf cabinet and into a desk 
drawer. The manager, using an in- 
conspicuous hearing aid and a rotary 
selector that picked out only the 
busy telephone lines, could then 
switch in on any of the forty-odd 
lines and automatically record all 
suspicious calls by means of a ten- 
button control panel. 

The results were impressive. Nine 
purchasing agents were recorded 
while arranging kickbacks with vari- 
ous suppliers. Not only was the prac- 
tice stopped but the manager was 
able to recover more than $200,000 
from the guilty suppliers by threat- 
ening to cut off all future orders. 

The manager was so well satisfied, 
in fact, that he asked Spindel to set 
up a permanent clectronic surveil- 
lance system—one that is still in op- 
eration. To maintain a constant 
watch over the activities of plant em- 
ployees, Spindel has installed no less 
than twelve bugs—four in the men’s 
washroom, two in the women’s wash- 
room, and six in the company dining 
hall. Now that the purchasing de- 
partment has been cleaned up, the 
wiretap leads have been switched 
to cover the phones of all fore- 
men and department heads. Five ad- 
ditional telephone bugs have been 
installed on the lines of the plant 
manager’s top assistants. “That's one 
factory where nobody pulls wool 
over the boss’s eyes,” Spindel boasts. 
“The manager has found the setup 
very useful. He knows just which 
employees are acting up on the out- 
side. He knows which junior execu- 
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tives are loyal to him and which are 
his enemies, and that way he knows 
who to promote and who to fire.” 


Look, Ma, No Evidence! 


Methods of preventing electronic 
snooping have lagged far behind the 
development of the devices them- 
selves. One leading investigator, who 
cannot be identified because his tac- 
tics clearly involved the obstruction 
of justice, can recall only one occa- 
sion on which he was able to thwart 
successful electronic-detection tech- 
niques employed by others. “My 
client, an East Coast exporter, had 
orally contracted to buy a bunch of 
parts for shipment overseas,” he ex- 
plains. “But when the manufacturer 
didn’t deliver on time to meet com- 
mitments and when my client found 
out that the guy was actually turn- 
ing over most of his production to a 
rival shipper, he refused to pay.” 
The manufacturer took the ex- 
porter to court, claiming breach of 
contract. In hopes of getting an im- 
mediate settlement, he then let it be 
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known that he had made secret re- 
cordings of the oral agreement. 

That was his crucial mistake. It 
took the investigator just three hours 
to build a powerful battery-operated 
electromagnet and to fit it into an 
innocent-looking leather briefcase. 
On the day of the trial, the export- 
er’s lawyer simply walked into court 
with the briefcase and set it down 
next to the recording machine the 
opposition had placed on ominous 
display. 

“In a fraction of a second,” the in- 
vestigator recalls, “the tape was com- 
pletely erased—on the same principle 
by which the little magnet in a regu- 
lar recording machine is used to erase 
the tape. The manufacturer’s lawyer 
turned the machine on, and nothing 
happened. He fiddled with it and 
fiddled with it, and still got just a 
blank hum. They even took a recess 
to get new recording equipment. 
Finally, the judge threw the case out 
of court for lack of evidence. The 
look on that lawyer’s face was worth 
more than the fee.” 


In the Political Deck 


byes MOST private detective 
agencies drone along laborious- 
ly establishing humdrum facts in 
commercial and legal disputes, a few 
have been able to establish them- 
selves in the more interesting field 
of political intelligence. Many party 
leaders, having observed at first hand 
the value of government investiga- 
tions, have now developed a craving 
for confidential reports on the op- 
position. 

Any detective agency handling po- 
litical assignments realizes that the 
subjects of such investigations are 
apt to initiate government counter- 
investigations, not only of snoopers 
but sometimes of their clients as 
well. For this reason and also be- 
cause political intelligence frequent- 
ly involves explosive public issues, 
this sector of the profession does not 
yield up its secrets readily. Most 


cases come to light only through 
inside information supplied by en- 
emies, either political or personal. 


‘Trying to Make a Buck’ 


One case of political intelligence 
which it suited both the agency and 
the client to publicize was the imag- 
inative use of private detectives re- 
vealed about a year ago by radio 
commentator Fulton Lewis, Jr. 

In a series of twenty broadcasts, 
Lewis let his listeners in on the 
results of a three-month professional 
investigation of law violations in his 
home county of St. Marys, Maryland. 
Although Lewis insists that his in- 
quiry was motivated solely by interest 
in what was going on in “my own 
backyard,” some uncharitable peo- 
ple have attributed it to pique over 
Governor Theodore McKeldin’s sup- 
port of Eisenhower in 1952 and over 
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McKeldin’s refusal to appoint Lewis 
to the St. Marys County school 
board. 

In August, 1953, working through 
his lawyer, Roger Robb, who since 
has received wider publicity as coun- 
sel to the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion board that conducted the Op- 
penheimer inquiry, Lewis hired a 
pair of eager young detectives (they 
are also lie-detector operators and 
hypnotists) who headed a Washing- 
ton agency known as the American 
Bureau of Investigation. 

The two sleuths, Lloyd Furr and 
Leonard Harrelson, moved into the 
wide-open night spots of St. Marys 
County and soon narrowed their in- 
vestigation to a couple of cousins— 
one a member of the county alcohol- 
control board, the other a slot-ma- 
chine owner who held the school- 
board seat once coveted by Lewis. 
Both of the cousins had received 
their appointments from Governor 
McKeldin. 

At this point, Harrelson and Furr, 
posing as advance men for a New 
Jersey racketeer who wished to es- 
tablish himself in St. Marys County, 
made contact with the unlucky 
school-board member, who in turn 
agreed to send his own advance man 
to Washington to handle prelimi- 
nary negotiations, 

This representative, John OQ. 
Staples, turned out to be a real find 
lor Lewis and Lawyer Robb. Staples 
met with the two incognito detec- 
tives at Washington’s genteel Hotel 
Burlington. The suite had been se- 
lected by Robb and secretly wired 
for sound by Harrelson and Furr. 
Staples’s opening remarks, played 
back by Lewis during one of his 
broadcasts, came through clearly: 
“I’m a disbarred lawver that can’t 
practice no more because [ done a 
little time in Lewisburg and [ just 
hustle from place to place, trying to 
make a buck.” 

“Well, there he is!” Lewis trum- 
peted. “Jack Staples himself, rep- 
resenting the St. Marys County 
school-board appointee of Governor 
Theodore Roosevelt McKeldin, the 
‘Golden Rule’ governor.” 


we HIGH point of the investigation 
was a six-hour meeting at the 
Burlington on October 21, 1953, 
with Furr, Harrelson, and a third 
wugent in the guise of “the big boss” 
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from New Jersey on one side, and 
the two St. Marys County officials 
and Staples on the other. 

“In order to make sure that we 
wouldn’t give ourselves away by 
some tiny slip,” Furr later ex- 
plained, “we had briefed the tele- 
phone stafl, the bellboys, the wait- 
resses, and everybody else. Mr. Robb 
and investigator Martin Kite, who 
was acting as recording technician, 
were stationed with double equip- 
ment in an adjoining room. Once 
again we had run the microphone 
cord through the wall behind the 
sola, and the mike itself was hidden 
in the sola spring, as far forward as 
we could get it. We had previously 
had business cards printed, station- 
erv for our ‘firm of attorneys.’ We 
bought flashy neckties with our re- 
spective initials on them, wore loud 
sport shirts without neckties [sic]. 
The suite was littered with New 
York, New Jersey, and Florida news- 
papers and scratch sheets...” 

That these theatrical preparations 
did not arouse the suspicions of the 
visitors from St. Marys can only at- 
test to their lack of sophistication. 
From the recordings, it is clear they 
did not conduct themselves with 
notable discretion, particularly the 
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school-board member. In murderous 
syntax, which Lewis pointedly con- 
nected with his official position, the 
member spoke of taking some of the 
sales money from his slot machines 
“under the table” in cash. 

As a result of the Lewis-Robb in- 
vestigation, several indictments were 
handed down in St. Marys County 
early in 1954. The two board mem- 


bers were indicted for conspiracy to 
violate gaming and other laws. Lewis 
himself, in a move that was obvi- 
ously retaiiatory, was indicted for 
criminal libel. For various reasons, 
all the indictments have since been 
dropped. 

Governor McKeldin seems to have 
weathered the incident well, if the 
November 2 Maryland election is 
any criterion. Fulton Lewis, how- 
ever, has advertised his St. Marys 
County estate, “Placid Harbor,” for 
sale, asking $135,000. 


The Big Time 

Though suggestive, the Maryland 
operation of Furr and Harrelson 
dloes not begin to convey the com- 
plexity of big-time assignments in 
the political field. For that one must 
turn to a man like Frank Bielaski, 
president of the Research & Secu- 
rity Corporation, with offices in mid- 
Manhattan. 

Bielaski, who counts the Repub- 
lican National Committee among 
his oldest clients, is a plump little 
man whose unhurried, judicious 
manner suggests nothing so much as 
a small-town banker in his late six- 
ties. Actually, investigative ability 
seems to run in the family. Most of 
his brothers and sisters have demon- 
strated the same talents in reaching 
high positions of public trust. Bruce, 
the eldest, preceded |. Edgar Hoover 
as a director of the Fst and is now 
chief investigator for the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. Alice 
Biclaski spent thirty years with Army 
Intelligence and moved over to the 
ciA when it was set up in 1947. A 
younger brother, Fred, is vice-presi- 
dent in charge of Mexican opera- 
tions for the worldly-wise Interna- 
tional Telephone and Telegraph 
Corporation. Finally, another sister, 
Mrs. Ruth Shipley, the best known 
of the Bielaski family, has for many 
years presided over the State Depart- 
ment’s Passport Office. 


A SELF-STYLED “backsliding Repub- 
lican” (he is actually a moderate 
conservative), Frank Brooks Biela- 
ski gave up a Wall Street analyst's 
job in 1936 to become “chief in- 
vestigator” for the embattled Repub- 
lican National Committee. This as- 
signment brought him into close 
contact with such influential party 
members as the Pew family of Phila- 
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delphia, and led to later work lor 
other Republican powers in Rhode 
Island, Indiana, Utah, and a dozen 
other states. 

Typical of Bielaski’s early days 
with the Republican National Com- 
mittee were the confidential in- 
quiries he and his agents made into 
two of the New Deal’s more am- 
bitious proposals, one to “harness the 
tides” at Passamaquoddy Bay, Maine, 
the other to build a ship canal across 
Florida. Both these projects were 
eventually called off, but not before 
Bielaski’s research had provided Re- 
publican Congressmen with material 
for many happy hours of purple 
oratory. 

As was bound to happen when 
Democratic officials learned the na- 
ture of his work, Bielaski was even- 
tually involved in a harassing Senate 
investigation of certain duties he 
had performed for Republican Gov- 
ernor William H. Vanderbilt of 
Rhode Island. Bielaski claims that 
this investigation, which took place 
in 1940, so “sickened” him that he 
determined to return to Wall Street. 

Fortunately for his future clients, 
at this juncture Bielaski was ap- 
proached by General William O. 
Donovan, director of the recently 
created, somewhat motley Office of 
Strategic Services. Bielaski quickly 
agreed to accept a special job with 
the OSS, operating under the “cover” 
name of Frank Brooks. “The short- 
ening of my name,” he has observed, 
“had nothing to do with the secrecy 
normally surrounding OSS, but was 
only to protect me from Democratic 
bigwigs Donovan felt might gun for 
me because ol my earlier connections 
with the Republican National Com- 
mittee.” His true identity, Bielaski 
says, was known in Washington only 
to Donovan and the OSS security ol- 
ficer—and to Henry Grunewald, 
upon whom Bielaski has bestowed 
an investigator’s choicest bouquet: 
“I could always depend on ‘the 
Dutchman’ to turn up with a need- 
ed document.” 


The Dope on Dewey 


After the war, Bielaski returned to 
private practice. As might be ex- 
pected, he found the Presidential 
election year 1952 an exceptionally 
busy one. In the spring, he accepted 
an assignment in a Presidential pri- 
mary battle, his duties being, as he 
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has put it, “to prevent ballot stuff- 
ing, repeaters, etc.” 

Then, shortly before the Repub- 
lican Convention in Chicago that 
summer, Bielaski was hired by Guy 
Gabrielson, the pro-Taft chairman 
of the Republican National Com- 
mittee. Gabrielson, concerned over 
the plans of the Dewey-Eisenhower 
faction, told Bielaski his main job 
was to prevent a repetition of the 
gallery-packing coup pulled off by 
the “We Want Willkie” crowd in 
Philadelphia in 1940. Bielaski moved 





smoothly and swiltly. Rounding up 
forty-two former FBI agents, his 
favorite employees, he transported 
them to Chicago and assigned them 
to various positions guarding the 
convention floor and galleries. 


— New York delegation was 
kept under particularly close scru- 
tiny—all the way from Albany and 
Manhattan to Chicago. Considering 
his skill at infiltration in other 
cases, it seems likely that Bielaski 
learned of the opposition’s plans 
well in advance—in fact, as soon 
after their formulation as a Research 
& Security undercover agent could 
conveniently slip out of Dewey head- 
quarters to a telephone. Bielaski in- 
sists that Dewey's Chicago chieftain, 
Herbert Brownell, did not learn of 
his real mission until long alfter- 
ward, although he does recall bump- 
ing into the present Attorney Gen- 
eral in a hotel elevator during the 
Convention. “Why, Frank, what the 
hell are you doing out here?” Brown- 
ell is said to have exclaimed. “Just 
trying to keep you fellows honest,” 
Bielaski answered brightly. 

In the fall of 1952, Bielaski re- 
ceived his third assignment of the 
campaign—this one involving the 
Sun Oil Company of his old friend 





Joe Pew, the Union Oil Company 
of California, and a mysterious let- 
ter alleging that Richard Nixon had 
been the beneficiary of a $52,000 
private fund raised by the oil in- 
dustry. Thanks partly to Bielaski’s 
work, a bipartisan Senate subcom- 
mittee concluded the letter was a 
forgery and referred it to the Depart- 
ment of Justice for action. 


The Ingratiating Basil 


Though he bridles a bit at the ex- 
pression, Bielaski admits to having 
used “ropers” in several political 
cases. For many years, one of his 
principal agents in this specialized 
department was Basil Arthur Need- 
ham, whose activities on Bielaski’s 
behalf in Rhode Island came to 
light during the 1940 Senate inquiry 
that “sickened” Bielaski. 

Bielaski, surreptitiously hired by 
Governor Vanderbilt to check up on 
some of his political enemies, had 
sent a team of agents to Pawtucket 
and Providence. One posed as a Col- 
lier’s writer making a study of local 
corruption; another manned a crude 
wiretap listening post, the discovery 
of which led to the Senate hearings. 
Needham’s assignment was the most 
delicate—to gain the confidence of 
the suspected politicians. 

There is no public record of what 
success Needham met with—Bielaski 
insists it was substantial—but it is 
clear that he tried hard. Using his 
connection with a New York vend- 
ing-machine company as a cover, 
Needham gave a lavish party at the 
Providence Biltmore Hotel. Pretty 
girls circulated among the guests 
carrying bowls filled with nickels, 
which when deposited in nearby 
vending machines produced “Cokes” 
spiked heavily with rum. 

This party soon led to more in- 
timate gatherings outside Rhode 
Island. At one of these, in a well- 
wired suite of the St. Moritz in New 
York, two young women, identified 
only as Ann and Mary, joined Need- 
ham and a Pawtucket city employee 
whom he was trying to loosen up. 
Counsel for the Senate subcommit- 
tee, inquiring into the episode later, 
pressed the technician who had 
been recording the conversations 
from an adjoining room to disclose 
the ensuing conversation. The tech- 
nician demurred, claiming he had 
monitored only part of the talk. 
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“After the drinks came up,” he gal- 
lantly testified, “I stopped.” 
Defending both Needham, who 
never appeared at the hearing, and 
the girls from any ugly imputations, 
Bielaski indignantly exclaimed, 
“They are perfectly moral young 
ladies. They are very good-looking.” 


ap the constant risk of fur- 
ther Congressional investigations, 
Bielaski clearly has no intention of 
forsaking the field of politics. The 
draft of a brochure he is now prepar- 
ing for limited circulation is proof 
enough, although he obviously can- 
not offer the names of clients as 
references. 

Under the heading “Politics,” the 
brochure lists several examples of 
Bielaski’s recent operations, includ- 
ing one to “eliminate certain matters 
of private embarrassment for a gen- 
tleman of cabinet rank” and another 
to ascertain “the undisclosed and 
secret factors which were preventing 
the prompt conclusion of a national 
investigation which served no pur- 
pose other than the general deterio- 
ration of public confidence.” The 
former may have concerned the 
Nixon letter; the latter sounds very 
much like a reference to the Army- 
McCarthy hearings. 

A further item in the brochure 
illuminates one of the major factors 
that create a market for private po- 
litical inquiries: “Research and Se- 
curity was called on to initiate an 
investigation of a crusading poli- 
tician who threatened to go scandal- 
hunting among his contemporaries. 
The fire was quickly set and the 
gentleman was reminded that per- 
sons in glass houses had best refrain 
from throwing rocks. The crusade 
died before it was born.” 

Finally, as evidence of Bielaski’s 
ability to keep up with the times, 
the leaflet states: ““The Research and 
Security Corporation has been able, 
where necessary, to penetrate and 
explore the Communist underground 
as a measure of the security which 
is furnished important industries.” 
Of this achievement Bielaski has re- 
marked: “You know, the Fst once 
tried to enlist this ‘Commie’ agent of 
ours, but they didn’t get anywhere. 
For one thing, we can afford to pay 
our men more.” His prize “Commu- 
nist” agent, according to Bielaski, is 
now busier than ever; he has been 
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ordered by the Communists to join 
the Democratic Party—a develop- 
ment Bielaski has reported, in suff- 
cient detail, to a highly placed Demo- 
cratic friend. 


‘Steve’ Broady 


Although many nationally promi- 
nent Republicans feel that Frank 
Bielaski has no investigative peers, 
there is still enough demand for po- 
litical “intelligence” left over to oc- 
cupy the time of a handful of other 
detective agencies. One of the bold- 
est of these is the New York organiza- 
tion run by John G. “Steve” Broady, 
who is enough of an actor to impress 
even the sourest client and enough 
of a businessman to list his office 
number in the Manhattan telephone 
directory no less than four times 
(under John G. Broady, John G. 
Brody, Steve Broady, and Steve 
Brody). 

While Bielaski and Broady have 
both worked primarily for conserva- 
tive interests, the personalities of 
the two men and their methods of 
doing business could hardly be more 
disparate. Unlike Bielaski’s quiet 
midtown office, Broady’s suite in the 
financial district is a frenzy of bus- 
tling agents, suspicious glances, and 
whispered asides. At a knock, the 
‘ocked door is thrown open by a 
hairy-armed little amateur weight 
lifter who displays a pistol promi- 
nently on his hip. After a suitable 
pause, the bulky Broady himself ap- 





pears from an inner office, wearing 
his perpetual expression of surprise. 

Whereas Bielaski is universally re- 
spected in the detective trade, 
Broady arouses quite different reac- 
tions. One long-time employee still 
refers to Broady as “a genius.” An- 
other curtly describes him as “a guy 
who couldn't find a gold watch in 
a plate of soup.” 

Broady’s career in political “intel- 


ligence” began in the late 1930's, 
when he was hired by upstate New 
York Republican leaders to collect 
information on the O’Connell broth- 
ers, who controlled, as they do today, 
the powerful Democratic machine in 
Albany. Since then, Broady has han- 
dled a dozen investigations with 
strong political overtones, including 
two concerning elected officials in 
New York Citv and New Jersey, both 
financed by the wealthy Clendenin 
J. Ryan, Jr., a pet Broady client and 
a sell-stvled “reformer” with as yet 
unsatisfied political ambitions. 


The Search for Mow’s Millions 

All Broady’s earlier exploits are 
eclipsed, however, by an_ interna- 
tional political assignment he accept- 
ed three years ago—one involving a 
Chinese Nationalist general who had 
fled to Mexico and a plot to kidnap 
him for secret transportation to 
Formosa and a judicial accounting. 

In the summer of 1951, General 
Pang-tsu Mow—or Peter Mow as he 
was known to American companions 
during his eight years as the Chinese 
Air Force’s procurement officer in 
Washington—made public the feud 
he was having with his Formosan 
superior, and as a result was dis- 
missed. He thereupon refused to 
surrender several million dollars that 
Chiang Kai-shek had entrusted to 
him at the time the mainland was 
lost. In hope of recovering these 
funds — and Mow himself — Broady 
was hired by Nationalist representa- 
tives to handle the less bookishly 
legal aspects of the case. The real 
principal was Dr. Liang-Chien Cha, 
the Vice-Minister of Justice of the 
Republic of China, who had arrived 
in the United States to supervise the 
Mow case. 

Broady lost no time in putting the 
General's apartment on East Seventy- 
fourth Street in New York under 
close surveillance. Toward the end 
of November, he and the weight 
lifter even tried to serve Mow with a 
summons. Both were forcibly eject- 
ed. This setback, however, did not 
deter Broady, who later boasted that 
he had continued to “bug” the 
General's apartment from an adjoin- 
ing haliway. 

The next month, December, either 
through human or battery failure, 
Broady’s tight surveillance net some- 
how frayed. Without Broady’s knowl- 
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edge, General Mow slipped quietly 
out of New York, and then in early 
1952 crossed the border into Mexico. 
Some time later, he was joined in 
Mexico City by an attractive young 
woman described as his secretary, 
Agnes Kelly, a model and former 
night-club entertainer. The General, 
by then operating under the formi- 
dable incognito of Carlos Gémez Lee 
Wong, was soon ensconced in a 
handsome villa at Cuernavaca, a re- 
sort town about forty miles south of 
Mexico City. 


| greeery. Broady had enlisted 
the aid of Joseph Frayne, a de- 
liberate but quick-thinking veteran 
of thirty-seven years’ investigative 
service with the Justice and Treasury 
Departments. Frayne quickly moved 
the case out of the rut in which it 
seemed to have been resting. After 
several conferences with Vice-Min- 
ister of Justice Cha, Frayne assisted 
Broady in drawing up a comprehen- 
sive plan of action. This “Confiden- 
tial Memorandum” outlined the 
“Manner of Attacking Problem” 
in the frankest of terms: Broady on 
his part would obtain Post Office 
Department co-operation in placing 
mail covers on various associates of 
Mow, including General Li Tsung- 
jen, the former Acting President of 
China. The Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue was to make available pertinent 
income-tax returns as well as provide 
transcripts of key bank accounts. 
Various microphone _ installations 
were projected. Section L of the 
memorandum, for example, read: 
“See about the possibility of placing 
a microphone on premises of Stephen 
Teng, former finance officer under 
Mow. .. . Find out about Teng’s in- 
come tax situation. We might tell 
Teng that if he does not tell the 
truth, he himself may be indicted 
and this might make him open up....” 
Che aid of the Fst in wiretapping 
would also be sought, to be justified 
by Dr. Cha’s compilation of political 
dossiers on the Mow entourage. As 
the memorandum itself put it: “The 
stronger the picture you [Cha] can 
paint of communist activities among 
Mow’s staff . . . the easier it will be 
for Broady to get the FBI to listen in 
on their telephone calls.” 
Broady set compensation for him- 
self and his agents at a thousand 
dollars a week, plus the cost of any 
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microphone installations. Also—and 
this must have been the real incen- 
tive—he was to receive a percentage 
of each $100,000 recovered. 


Ca Frayne’s short ac- 
quaintance with Dr. Cha, the 
detective received somewhat extraor- 
dinary credentials from the Chinese 
Vice-Minister of Justice. On the 
letterhead of the Chinese Embassy, 
under date of April 10, 1952, Dr. 
Cha certified Frayne as “a duly ac- 
credited agent employed by the Chi- 
nese National Government...” The 
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letter concluded, “Mr. Frayne is 
duly authorized to take any appro- 
priate action he may deem advisable 
with local authorities having juris- 
diction to insure the deportation of 
P. T. Mow.” 

Via long-distance telephone call to 
a knowledgeable friend in the North- 
west, a Chinese informant who had 
been of previous use to Frayne in 
his days as a Federal agent, it was 
soon learned that Mow was hiding 
out in or near Mexico City. Before 
leaving to carry out his mission, 
Frayne devised a simple code for 
communication between himself and 
Dr. Cha or Broady, an optimistic 
sample of which Frayne composed 
as follows: “Subject (Mow), Pear 
(In Custody), Apple (Deportation 
Proceedings Commenced), Lime (De- 
portation Opposed by Counsel), 
Citrus (Deportation Authorized by 
Court), Quince (Chartered Plane 
Necessary), . . . Plum (Destination 
Formosa).” 


*We’ll Snatch Him!’ 


According to Frayne, when Broady 
heard that Mow was in Mexico, he 
scoffed at the idea of deportation. 
“To hell with it!” Frayne recalls his 
saying. “There are quicker and 
easier ways to handle such matters 
in Mexico. We'll snatch him!” 
Broady at once prepared a bold plan 
for the kidnaping. 

Mow would be abducted from one 





of his favorite gambling casinos near 
Mexico City in the midst of an un- 
official police raid and taken aboard 
a West Coast tuna clipper at Aca- 
pulco. Off the Philippines, the clip- 
per would rendezvous with Nation- 
alist gunboats and a destroyer for 
escort to Formosa, where the Gen- 
eral would be accorded the oppor- 
tunity of facing his accusers. 

The clipper commander, a former 
naval officer from New Jersey, was 
selected and, according to Frayne, 
promised a $25,000 bonus upon de- 
livery of the recalcitrant General. 
A ship’s stores tally listed 13,700 
pounds of provisions, enough to sup- 
ply fourteen men for 120 days, and 
three cases of whiskey “for medical 
purposes.” 

At the last moment, however, the 
plan was thwarted by a sobering 
message from Formosa. According to 
Frayne, Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek, evidently more concerned than 
his minions about Mexican diplo- 
matic reactions to such a highhand- 
ed move, vetoed the project. 


~ insists that he had wanted 
no part in the kidnaping plot. 
Be that as it may, he did go to 
Mexico City for Broady in mid- 
April—reluctantly surrendering a .38 
revolver to Mexican customs officials 
en route. After locating the Gen- 
eral at 512 Xola Boulevard, Frayne, 
with the help of obliging members 
of the Mexican secret service, had 
taps placed on Mow’s two home 
telephones — numbers 23-40-16 and 
37-17-92, the latter a secret phone 
installed for Mow’s private use. 
Listening posts were rented and six 
stenographers spelled one another in 
round-the-clock observation of the 
lines. Each day Frayne air-mailed 
transcripts of all conversations, along 
with his own exact data on Mow’s 
movements, to Dr. Cha and to 
Broady. 

Two weeks later, Frayne returned 
to Washington and was met at the 
airport by Broady. He spent the 
next month and a half tailing Mow’s 
associates in Washington and trying 
to unravel the General’s tangled 
finances, then withdrew from the 
case. 


A’ THE Mexican end, the kidnap- 
ing plan having been shelved, 
the Chinese Nationalists concentrat- 
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ed on getting the General deported. 
On August 7, through their Am 
bassador, the Nationalists asked the 
Mexican government to arrest Mow 
for robbery in excess of $3 million 
and unlawful appropriation of state 
documents. 

The following Saturday, August 
9, while the General and Agnes 
Kelly were shopping at the Cuerna- 
vaca market, a band of Mexican 
secret-service agents, led by one Senor 
Pichardo, suddenly surrounded the 
couple and informed them they were 
under arrest. The General was pushed 
into a blue taxi, and his hands were 
bound behind him with adhesive tape. 


‘My Name Is Johnson’ 


That afternoon, a bulky, startled- 
looking American approached the 
General, who was being held under 
guard in the living room of his own 
villa, showed him a letter to a Swiss 
bank typed by Miss Kelly, and asked 
the present location of the money 
referred to in the letter. 

Mow demanded to know who the 
man was. “My name is Johnson,” 
the American explained. “I repre- 
sent the Chinese government.” He 
then left the room. Not satisfied, 
Mow later asked Pichardo to iden- 
tify the American. “Oh, Johnson,” 
Pichardo replied casually, “he’s just 
an interpreter.” The “interpreter,” 
who had no occasion to demonstrate 
his linguistic abilities, has since been 
identified as John G. Broady. 

Agnes Kelly was released several 
days later. Upon payment of $350 
monthly rent, the General was 
moved to comfortable prison quar- 
ters consisting of bedroom, bath, and 
small living room. Regularly visited 
by his loyal secretary and gardening 
daily in the prison yard, Mow still 
awaits the resolution of his deporta- 
tion case. 


H°’ MUCH of the Mow millions 
has been recovered remains a 
mystery. It would seem, however, 
that a sizable amount is still missing. 
Several weeks ago, Broady was en- 
countered in a New York subway. 
“Say, Steve,” he was asked, “are you 
still working on the Mow case?” 

Broady assumed his most inno- 
cently pop-eyed expression. “Why, 
no,” he said. Then, after an arch 
pause, he added, “At least, not later 
than yesterday.” 
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AT HOME & ABROAD 


The Atomic Battlefield: 


Conversation with a Soldier 


THEODORE H. WHITE 


M* GENERAL James M. Gavin 
runs what they call at the Pen- 
tagon “a busy shop.” It is a sunlit 
office, cushioned in the hush that 
surrounds the senior row of com- 
mand above the Mall. Except that at 
Gavin’s office, the hush breaks con- 
stantly with the coming and going 
of those distinctively alert young ol- 
ficers whose ferment of ideas keeps 
the Army alive. Gavin's ofhce—he is 
Assistant Chief of Staft for Opera- 
tions and Plans—seems always on the 
bubble; it is where the ferment cen- 
ters. 

“Slim Jim” Gavin himself, a lithe 
and graceful combat soldier of forty- 
eight, is as reluctant as any man at 
the Pentagon these days to talk about 
the Battle of the Budget—whether its 
cuts may hurt the Army’s muscle and 
strength. But since he is head of the 
task force that General Matthew 
Ridgway, Chiel of Staff, has assigned 
to the biggest overhaul job any army 
has undergone since the Europeans 
imported the idea of gunpowder 
from China, his work is obviously 
central to the great debate. Recently, 
therefore, I dropped in at the Penta- 
gon for a short talk with the Gen- 
eral. 

I found him, like most ground 
soldiers these days, more than some- 
what disturbed. In a way all the 
generals are hoist by the headlines 
that recent weapon developments 
have created. The new missiles of 
war, several capable of being nippled 
with atomic warheads, are passing 
rapidly from experimental produc- 
tion into tactical use. The Honest 
John, a long-range artillery rocket, 
the Corporal, a longer-range tactical 
missile, and the 280-mm. cannon are 
already firing and ranging in prac- 
tice not only at Fort Sill, Fort Bragg, 
and other American training centers 


but also at our outposts in Europe. 
What worries the generals is that 
each time a new technological ad- 
vance in these weapons is signaled, 
a fanfare of headlines informs the 
public that the Army is moving to- 
ward “smaller, more mobile units.” 


Dispersed, but Deep 

Which is true, said Gavin, but when 
you talk of smaller, more mobile 
units, everyone nods—it’s like being 
in favor of God and motherhood. 
Actually, as the work of remaking 
the Army for modern war goes on 
it may be that what is needed is 
bigger forces of smaller units—more 
men rather than fewer. 

For the important thing is to real- 
ize that the Russian has the same 
atomic weapons we have; technologi- 
cally and tactically he can do to us 
what we can do to him. And tiie 
object of any military exercise is 
power in the zone of battle, power 
at point of contact with the enemy. 
In the last war you figured a break- 
through of about five miles; the 
depth of the battlefront was, there- 
fore, five miles. But how deep must 
a modern battle zone be to meet at- 
tack with atomic weapons? Say he 
hits you with half a dozen atomic 
weapons and comes through last. 
The battle zone must be as deep, 
then, as he can travel with the fuel 
tanks of his armor full and rolling 
immediately after the blast. This is 
the determinant of the battle zone, 
for he is likely to strike just that 
deep. . 

It will take a lot of men to face 
off the enemy in this new kind ol 
war. Yet not in the density of the 
old forms of combat, thought Gavin, 
for all the old forms are too vulner- 
able to atomic weapons. The prob- 
lem is simply to find the optimum 
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“lensity of manpower over the opti- 
mum depth—enough to hold the 
enemy on the ground while he is 
coming in fast, enough to hold him 
until you organize help and rein- 
lorcement for a counterblow. 

This means, then, that what we 
have to do now is take existing forms 
and repackage them completely, re- 
group our forms of fire and artillery, 
reorganize all battlefield commu- 
nications, think through again our 
means of immediate combat intelli- 
gence. 

Well, I asked, what does this do 
to the old division, the kind we 
lought with in the Second World 
War and the Korean War? 


ig rHE last wars, said the General, 
an American division was regu- 
larly relied on to hold a front of 
ten to fifteen miles, quite thick for 
the first three miles back, tapering 
off at a depth of five miles. Behind 
that, nothing but isolated spots of 
strength. 

But now the divisional front will 
certainly be doubled in length—and 
how far back in depth it goes no one 
is certain. We have to think in terms 
of single-day breakthroughs of 75 to 
125 miles in depth. Supposing the 
Russian throws in a mechanized 
army of 1,200 or 1,600 tanks; he 
throws three or four atomic weapons 
in first; he comes in on the blast; he 
comes dispersed. What then? Your 
reaction time determines your sur- 
vival. He'll come without hesitation 
just as far as the fuel in his tanks 
will carry him until he is stopped 
by a river or by atomic demolition— 
or until he is contained by other 
men. 

But, I asked, just how will all this 
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ve worked out technically? The new 
battlefield is all diffuse and scattered. 
Is it amenable to technical solution? 


Never Forget Elephants 


Gavin paused for a moment. Always 
in history, he said, the interesting 
thing is to see man’s reaction to new 
forms of explosive power. Each new 
explosive form upsets men _ into 
thinking that its destructive power 
is so great that the battlefield is obso- 
lete, that war is impossible. The 
Nobel Peace Prize, he pointed out, is 
almost a symbol. Nobel invents dyna- 
mite, of hitherto unknown blasting 
power; men think that war is now 
impossible; Nobel bases his Peace 
Prize on the fortune he makes out of 
dynamite because war is now un- 
thinkable. Yet what use is dynamite 
in war today? 

Or take elephants, he said. 1 was 
puzzled for a moment, but the Gen- 
eral went on. He had been reading 
about elephants and how Hannibal 
used them against the Romans and 
what the Romans did. The Cartha- 
ginian soldiers looked on their ele- 
phants the way our troops looked on 
tanks—they even named them indi- 
vidually as our men name their 
tanks. The Carthaginians would 
paint the rears of their elephants a 
brilliant vermilion, gather cadavers 
from the battlefield and impale their 
guts and parts on the elephants’ 
tusks. Then they would stake the ele- 
phants down, goading and prodding 
them for several days. Then just be- 
fore battle they would unleash the 
elephants, which would go trumpet- 
ing and screaming into a charge on 
the Roman ranks. It baffled the 
Romans until they learned a simple 
thing—merely to step aside, let the 
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elephants through, and then stick 
them in the belly and the soft sides. 

The modern battlefield is similarly 
amenable to technical solution. An 
amateur strategist might argue that 
since we have as many atomic weap- 
ons as the enemy, the solution is not 
to try to hold him at all. Simply put 
a man on every high hill with a radio 
telephone, five men per square mile, 
and then wait for the enemy to come 
through. Your scouts simply report 
how he comes through and then you 
counterstrike with atomic weapons 
of your own. But that won’t work 
because if you hold your front that 
thinly, the enemy can come through 
with the lightest forms and simply 
brush your men aside. 

The problem is amenable to solu- 
tion only with new concepts. What 
we are trying to do is discard the old 
concept of linear control of the battle- 
field for one of area control, said the 
General. The difficulty is in learn- 
ing how to control the amorphous 
mass of men who must be dispersed 
over an entire zone, an entire tract 
of land, dispersed thinly enough not 
to invite bomb blast, yet strongly 
enough to tackle the enemy who 
comes on the blast. It is a problem of 
controlled dispersion. The Army 
both here and in Germany has been 
working on the problem intensively, 
both theoretically and in the field. 


‘Battle Groups’ 


This means, said Gavin, that the 
“monolithic” division of tradition 
has got to be abandoned. It is 
too vulnerable to disruption. In- 
stead, the new combat form of the 
army must be a “cellular” organiza- 
tion—units of two or three thousand 
men—isolated and dispersed, yet con- 
trolled. These new units are smaller 
than the old regiment of 3,500 men. 
Tentatively we call them “battle 
groups.” How many the United 
States Army has now is, of course, 
classified. But the number is signifi- 


‘cant. The term “division” will be 


retained, to be sure, for the organi- 
zation that binds them to cohesion 
will still be called a division. But it 
will be something else, hinged on an 
entirely new system of communica- 
tions with new functions. Eventually, 
as the system and technique develop, 
the whole Army must be changed 
over to this pattern, and the Na- 
tional Guard and reserves also. 
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But in sum, I asked, what does this 
mean—will the Army need more men 
for the atomic battlefield or fewer? 
Certainly not fewer, said the General, 
quite possibly more, almost certain- 
ly more. At some point you have to 
dissolve the organization down to the 
size of units you are not afraid of 
losing to one blast. These will be 
smaller units, but the organization 
that controls them may require more 
men; it certainly won't take less men 
than in the present division. Or take 
the Eighth Army in Korea. Had that 
been an atomic war with atomic 
weapons, with the depth of battle- 
front required by those weapons, it 
would certainly have required many 
more men. 

The area and depth of the new 
battlefront, I pointed out, were some- 
thing new in the thinking of people 
like me. Did this concept of area war 
mean holocaust over vast expanses 
of ground? 

No, said the General; how could 
he explain it? He reflected, then re- 
sumed again. A lot of people talk 
about the Pax Romana and Pax 
Britannica as being ages of great 
peace, the one dependent on land 
power, the other on sea power. And 
they say this will be the era of Pax 
Americana, dependent on air power. 

But think about it. How did the 
Romans keep their peace? Not by 
having soldiers everywhere but by 
building roads. The General had 
traveled over these roads in Italy, in 
Africa, and Asia Minor—roads run- 
ning straight as an arrow where the 
builders wanted them to go. The 
roads were simply a means of moving 
men fast, to the area of decision 
where they could operate at the vitals 
of the enemy, and that’s what the 
Roman peace was. What was British 
sea power? It was the meat; of deliv- 
ering power, with mobility, where 
they wanted it. It was the presence 
of the flag in the harbor, the putting 
ashore of a few men in a key area, 
the hanging of a few criminals that 
kept the peace where the peace might 
be disrupted. 

Our belief, said Gavin, is that the 
progress of technology makes it pos- 
sible to move our forces to impress 
our will on criminals who disturb 
the peace, to punish them, and then 
be able to move on swiftly to the 
next area threatened. It’s not the 
idea of using the technology for 
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more destruction but the capability 
of getting our force precisely where 
we want it. 


Moving by Air 


Up to now we had been talking of 
the battle zone and tactics. The Gen- 
eral now switched. He wanted to talk 
about mobility. Mobility and logis- 
tics aren’t the least bit glamorous, he 
said—yet they are of overriding im- 
portance. Most people are inclined 
to think of mobility in terms of 
weapons. Historically they always de- 
pict mobility as combat in battle 
scenes; in their paintings and their 
tapestries, it is the picture of the 
wheeled vehicle or the knight on his 
charger. Few people really think of 





mobility as a system of transport that 
makes action in the battlefield pos- 
sible. When people think of the Civil 
War and horses they think of Jeb 
Stuart without knowing that more 
horses were used for hauling flour, 
ammunition, bread, and wounded in 
an infantry division than in a cav- 
alry division in that war. For every 
airplane that goes into combat today, 
there may be fifty planes behind do- 
ing logistical work, hauling fuel and 
lubricants, men, or supplies. 

Air mobility is the key to battle 
capability today, the ability to de- 
liver men swiftly to the battle zone 
and support them there. Take the 
Army in the Far East when the Ko- 
rean War broke out. Our capability 
then was limited to flying over only 
two rifle companies and an artillery 
battalion to stop the North Koreans. 
Consider what would have happened 
had we been able to move a full di- 
vision by air that first day, parachut- 
ing the forward clements to secure 
the airfields, following with a com- 
plete division in twenty-four hours, 
then another division twenty-four 
hours later, and a third twenty-four 
hours later still. But we couldn't. 
We had no mobility. 


We need, continued the General, 
two kinds of air mobility—strategic 
and tactical. People are inclined to 
think of air mobility as getting a lot 
of planes, putting troops in, flying 
them in, and you have the answer. 
But air mobility is like amphibious 
war. You need all kinds of planes— 
the large soft-bellied transports that 
bring us supplies and men behind 
the fire area, the tactical line types 
(like LCTs and LClIs) to deliver 
them in the fire area. 

You need, for the Army as a whole, 
at least the capacity of a strategic 
lift, a corps lift that can lift three 
divisions from a rear area like Africa 
to a threatened area like Denmark 
or the Balkans in twenty-four hours. 
You can’t be strong all over; you 
must take risks. Only with mobility 
can you lace your risks by lifting 
your forces to deliver them swiftly 
where they are needed without scat- 
tering them all across the globe six 
divisions here, six divisions there. 
And within each theater there 
should be a tactical litt. The Army 
in the Far East should have the 
capacity, say, to lift a single division 
for tactical purposes, and the same 
thing applies to Europe. 

Feeding the Battlefield 

We generals, said Gavin, are always 
accused of trying to fight the next 
war with the weapons of the last. 
This time we're trying to get ready to 
fight the next war, if it comes, with 
the weapons and organization of the 
next. But until we put our theories 
to the test in field practice with sul- 
ficient equipment, we can’t be sure 
we'll hold. 

For the whole character of mod- 
ern war presumes a_ basic de- 
pendence on air vehicles, not only 
on parachute drops but on every 
type of air transport—helicopters, 
gliders, utility transports. The key to 
atomic warfare tactically will be how 
to keep isolated units alive over long 
periods, still fighting when they are 
deeply encircled behind enemy lines. 
The strategy of the globe hinges on 
our ability to deliver power to the 
vone of battle quickly. 

An old-fashioned linear war like 
Korea absorbed only 220 helicopters. 
We've built more since. We are now 
experimenting with a few de Havil- 
land Otters, a light utility plane that 
carries a ton. But no one knows how 
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THE BUDGET MYSTERY 


ERIC SEVAREID 


I here out of every three dollars in 
the new Federal budget will go 
for the country’s military security, a 
simple but gigantic fact that illus- 
trates why it is terribly difficult for 
Congress to seriously alter the 
budget, and also why there is con- 
siderable illusion in the assertions 
that our economic prosperity is now 
“peacetime prosperity.” In terms of 
the economy, it does not matter so 
much whether the weapons are be- 
ing fired; what matters is whether 
they are being manufactured. 

This budget again makes manifest 
a kind of revolution in the old re- 
lationships between Legislature and 
Executive in the American govern- 
ment. It has been happening over a 
period of years; its condition has be- 
come so familiar that we are hardly 
aware it is a revolution. What has 
happened is that the Congress has 
very largely lost its traditional con- 
trol over the purse strings. It pre- 
serves it now only in limited and 
nominal form. This is due neither to 
Executive aggressiveness nor to in- 
difference on the part of the Con- 
gress. It is due, rather, to two other 
things—secrecy and complexity. The 
military requests are the heart of the 
general budget, and yet Congress in 
these times cannot really decide on 
these requests on the basis of its own 
informed judgments. It must legislate 
in the dark. 


(S perers SECRECY makes it impos- 
sible for any but a handful of 
Congressmen to weigh the requests 
for immense sums for atomic weap- 
ons and stockpiling; and even this 
handful are essentially amateurs, 
groping in a mysterious field; the 
others vote blind. 

Inevitable complexity makes it 
impossible for any Congressman to 
know whether the various levels for 
Marines, Army troops, strategic air, 
continental defense, Navy, military 
aid to allies, the proposed levels 
of combat-ready forces vs. reserve 
forces, the division levels in Asia, in 
Europe, in the pool at home—impos- 
sible to know whether the whole 
complicated structure really does 
give the country what the President 
said it does, a “defense accurately 
adjusted to the national need.” 


The military budget increases our 
reliance on nuclear weapons and 
air power, and decreases our combat- 
ready ground divisions and Navy 
vessels. Will the total military struc- 
ture that must result meet the now- 
hidden threats of this rapidly chang- 
ing world? Would it meet the poten- 
tial big war, beyond the first shock 
stages? Would it meet the threat 
of little wars where the disadvan- 
tages of using atomic weapons might 
outrun the advantages? Is America 
really more secure now than ever 
before, or does the Russian atomic 
build-up mean we are less secure 
than ever before? We presumably 
expect to blast enemy armies out of 
existence with such weapons; but if 
the enemy has such weapons too, do 
we not need potentially greater 
armies ourselves? 


Wire really knows whether the 
fantastic new weapons decrease 
our need for manpower in the field 
or increase it, since none of these 
weapons has yet been used in com- 
bat conditions? Is there a danger 
that this whole weapons trend may 
freeze us into readiness for one kind 
of imagined war that may never 
come and leave us unfit for other 
kinds that might come? 

If Congress had the collective wis- 
dom of five hundred Solomons, it 
could not be even approximately 
sure of the answers to such questions. 

Nor can the President [be sure]. 
He does not pretend to be. He says 
only that in his own judgment this 
approach is best, and he has point- 
edly told Congress that he per- 
sonally directed these plans—a warn- 
ing that Congress would have to 
defeat him, a general, in the arena 
of public opinion, if it were to alter 
these plans radically. The whole 
question is one of vast imponder- 
ables; it could only be a Congres- 
sional guess, based on partial in- 
formation, against a Presidential 
guess based on fuller information 
but no greater clairvoyance. 

In darkness, Congress will decide 
on these Executive decisions, them- 
selves made in a very thick fog. 


(A broadcast by Mr. Sevareid 
over CBS Radio.) 

















many the new “area” war or sub- 
stantial air mobility may require. 
We need vast reservoirs of planes of 
varying types. During the Second 
World War we used the old C-47 all 
through—but we were developing 
eight or nine different kinds of new 
fighters and bombers. Today we 
need assault transports, brush-hop- 
ping transports, amphibious planes, 
jet assault planes that can come 
down and take off on water without 
waiting for clearing a field; we need 
planes with tracked landing gear. 

All this seemed to me to require 
clouds of planes of shapes and per- 
formance I had never dreamed of. I 
knew, of course, of the transports the 
Air Force has been developing, from 
the standard Douglas C-124, which 
is already operating in group forma- 
tions, to the new C-132s and C-133s 
that carry from thirty tons to sixty 
tons of cargo at a lift, or hundreds 
of troops at a shot. But Gavin's con- 
cept was obviously of an Army de- 
pendent on and moving in great 
autonomous fleets of air vehicles of 
vastly diverse varieties. Would twen- 
ty thousand planes be necessary for 
the new concepts, I wondered? 

Gavin, who jumped in with the 
82nd Airborne Division on D-Day, 
recalled that twelve hundred C-47s 
were used that day in Normandy for 
support alone. For the new “cellular- 
type” Army, twenty thousand planes 
might indeed not be too many. Yet 
with a sound plan, even this number 
might be feasible. The Army needs 
cheap, unsophisticated planes. One 
complicated B-52, the master stra- 
tegic bomber, costs $8 million. One 
group of B-52s costs the equivalent 
of enough light planes to supply 
several field armies stoutly enough 
to hold. 


W' pip Nor go on to talk about 
the debate on Capitol Hill 
about whether the Army needs more 
or less money, more or fewer men, 
more or less research and develop- 
ment. It is civilian leadership that 
must ultimately decide how the na- 
tion is defended in terms of politics, 
ol economics, of strategy. But this 
leadership cannot do so without be- 
ing bound by the concrete facts, the 
limits placed on decision by the stub- 
boin face of the battlefield. And 
Gavin felt it was best to let the con- 
versation end there. 
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Mendes-France 


And the Republican Tradition 


ANDRE FONTAINE 


PARIS 
I evga ALL, Pierre Mendés-France 
is a republican. I do not mean 
a republican with a capital “R” in 
the American G.O.P. sense of the 
term, although analogies can be 
found between Mendés-France’s con- 
ception of a dynamic, expanding 
capitalism and the ideas of economic 
freedom cherished by the Eisenhow- 
er wing of the Republican Party. 
He is a republican in the sense that 
with all the power of his heart and 
of his mind he is a believer in the 
republican, democratic form of gov- 
ernment. In France this form of gov- 
ernment is not universally taken for 
granted or considered the best in the 
world. But Mendés-France sees in 
republican institutions the incarna- 
tion of France. For him the two 
ideas of patriotism and republican- 
ism are interchangeable. 

We French cherish our freedoms 
above all else, even to the point 
where frequently we run the risk of 
losing them through boundless in- 
dividualism if not anarchy. We take 
pride in challenging other people's 
authority. But in the course of even 
recent history we have come very 
close to dictatorship, and sometimes 
in the past we have accepted it en- 
thusiastically. Without stressing the 
Bonapartes or the Pétains, who were 
carried to power by the people's ab- 
dication, we need only remember 
the popular enthusiasm for General 
Boulanger that swept France near 
the end of the last century, or the 
effect that fascism, represented by 
such men as the renegade Commu- 
nist Jacques Doriot or the Croix de 
Feu leader Colonel de La Rocque, 
exerted on the middle classes just 
before the Second World War. And 
if General de Gaulle did not be- 
come the dictator that so many saw 
in him, the credit perhaps goes more 
to the General’s own scruples than 
to the French people. 

Even in our own days we have a 
Right that still flirts with totalitar- 
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ianism, while on the Left five million 
people consider themselves super- 
democrats and vote massively for the 
Communists. In fact it must be ac- 
knowledged that these words “democ- 
racy” and “republic” do not evoke in 
France, particularly among young 
people, the same kind of unquestion- 
ing response that they do in Amer- 
ica. To too many of us they sound 
hollow. And I am afraid that among 
the hundreds of thousands of young 
Frenchmen who wholeheartedly sup- 


port Mendés-France there are quite 
a lew whose love for democratic in- 
stitutions is not exactly burning. 


The True Republican 


But Mendeés-France is a true repub- 
lican. He is—and knows it—the direct 
heir of the Waldeck-Rousseaus, the 
Poincarés, and the Léon Blums— 
men who did not come from the 
underprivileged classes, but who 
instinctively understood the plain 
people and devotedly served them. 
There was nothing in these men of 
that haughty aloofness from the 
masses and that cynical hardhearted- 
ness which characterize authoritar- 
ian haters ef democracy. As they be- 


lieved, so does Mendés-France deeply 
believe that the Republic made 
France great, and that France’s pres- 
tige in the world can be restored 
only by a rejuvenated Republic. 

This militant republican faith 
guides his every action. It explains, 
for instance, his profound respect 
for the men who embody the in- 
stitutions he is striving to reform. 
Never has the President of the 
Republic been so meticulously in- 
formed on the course of national 
aftairs. Never has the advice of such 
elder statesmen as Edouard Herriot 
or Albert Sarraut been sought so 
frequently. And no predecessor ol 
his has kept in such close contact 
with the heads of other branches o! 
the government. 

Thus it is that Mendés-France, who 
stands for the younger generation 
and who is surrounded by youthful 





Cabinet Ministers and personal ad- 
visers, many of them in their thirties, 
cultivates such close and respectful 
co-operation with his elders. This 
is a change in a nation that has long 
been afflicted by the conflict between 
generations. It has been said that the 
Third Republic was a régime of old 
men. Mendés-France is not inclined 
to relegate to a museum everybody 
born before the turn of the century. 

It is precisely his republicanism 
that makes him the new leader of 
the traditional Left, a leftist—not the 
founder of a Left of his own, as some 
of his overzealous supporters claim. 
As a traditional leftist he is deter- 
mined to prevent all vested interests 
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from taking advantage of the citizens, 
from limiting in any way their indi- 
vidual freedoms and their equality 
of opportunity. 

Such an attitude could easily lead 
him—as it has led others—to anti- 
militarism, anti-capitalism, and anti- 
clericalism. 


Not a Doctrinaire 


But part of Mendés-France’s orig- 
inality is his lack of dogmatism on 
any of these subjects that have pro- 
vided so fertile a soil for doctrinaire 
movements in France. A volunteer 
pilot with the de Gaulle forces, a 
reserve officer in the army, he sees in 
the French Army the secular arm 
of the republican state. He has no 
preconceived hostility to high brass: 
He brought Marshal Juin back into 
the councils of the state after his 
predecessors had held the Marshal 
at arm’s length because of his oppo- 
sition to Epc. He sees a rejuvenated 
and ever-expanding capitalism—re- 
pudiating the old protectionist, Mal- 
thusian traditions—as the indispen- 
sable instrument for restoring French 
power. His views on the German 
problem, his plan for Franco-German 
co-operation to develop Africa's re- 
sources, stem from a strong belief in 
capitalism. There are plenty of peo- 
ple in France who think him too 
much of a capitalist. 

As for the perennial religious is- 
sue, he approaches it 4s a man who 
is not much concerned with meta- 
physics or organized religion. He has 
not fallen into that automatic anti- 
Catholicism which cost his own 
party, the Radicals, the support of 
many republicans. Several members 
of his Government and of his per- 
sonal staff are convinced Catholics; 
they find no difficulty in working 
with him. 

Mendés-France has no a priori hos- 
tility to the army, to capitalism, or 
to the Church, but only a strong de- 
termination not to let any of these 
forces encroach on the domain of 
the republican government, which 
remains the guarantor of public and 
personal freedoms. The government 
must decide, in a spirit of complete 
independence, the conflicts that 
arise from special interests, no mat- 
ter whose. 

This is why he is opposed to lob- 
bies. French lobbies have grown very 
strong in recent years. Unlike Ameri- 
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can lobbies, the French variety spe- 
cializes in private rather than in 
public relations—private relations 


with the men who count. The wine 
interests, the sugar-beet people, the 





Mendés-France 


truckers, the North African business- 
men have delegated to Members of 
Parliament and politicians at large 
the task of speaking for them. These 
lobbyists talk more about France and 
the flag than about the special inter- 
ests they represent. 


A Postgraduate School 


Yet for all his independence he re- 
mains a member of the Radical So- 
cialist Party. Many of his supporters 
find it difficult to understand how he 
can stick to a party whose weakness— 
or rather total absence of will— 
played a crucial role in the 1940 ca- 
tastrophe as it did in France’s post- 
war incapacity to attain political and 
economic stability. But it must be 
remembered that the Radical Social- 
ist Party is not a homogeneous whole. 
It is a party in which very strong per- 
sonalities, often with conflicting be- 
liefs, are to be found. Men not dis- 
tinguished for their scruples sit side 
by side in the party with the idealists 
and serious statesmen. Actually the 
Radical Socialist Party is best char- 
acterized by the fact that it provides 
a matchless postgraduate course in 
the art of practical politics. 
Mendés-France joined the party 
at the start of his political life. A 
Deputy at twenty-five, an Under 
Secretary of State at thirty, by 
now at forty-eight he has had 
plenty of time to lose any illusions 
he may once have had about politi- 





cians, to master thoroughly the deli- 
cate mechanism of parliamentary 
government, and to find out how to 
get results. It would be a mistake to 
think of him as a scheming Machia- 
vellian; it would be equally a mis- 
take to suppose he does not know all 
there is to know about the game of 
politics. 

Yet in his own way, Mendés-France 
is a moralist. The moral principles 
he adheres to are not based on any 
metaphysics or any philosophy; they 
spring from his belief that progress 
is always possible—if the nation is 
firmly ruled and its citizens have a 
chance to gain a fair share of secu- 
rity. His is a very practical moralism 
based not on expediency but on firm- 
ly held beliefs. Thus Mendés-France 
is fighting alcoholism not only be- 
cause he wants to free the budget 
from the double cost of paying peo- 
ple to produce alcohol while spend- 
ing government money for the reha- 
bilitation of alcoholics, but because 
he sincerely wants to free people 
from the depravation of drink. 

He is a man who without being 
a puritan believes that honesty pays 
best. There may be some right- 
eousness in his practical moralism, 
but certainly it is refreshing to see 
at the head of the French nation a 
self-disciplined man whose personal 
and family life is unblemished. 


The Stubborn Economist 


If Mendés-France’s beliefs are those 
of an old-fashioned republican, his 
methods are of a pragmatist steeped 
in economics. 

After a long day’s work, he reads 
Keynes for relaxation, moving easily 
in that world of theoretical econom- 
ics which is closed to the common 
mortal. He proclaims that the real 
greatness of a nation depends entire- 
ly on the vigor and independence 
of its economy. From this belief came 
his postwar struggle to stimulate 
capital investment; from here also 
came his insistence, during the last 
few years, that the Indo-Chinese 
War must end. In the first case, 
he showed that he preferred the fu- 
ture rather than the present welfare 
of the citizen; in the second, he re- 
fused to sacrifice both future and 
present to the past. 

It is because Mendés-France was so 
firm and stubborn in his economic 
views that he finally was called 
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upon to head a Government. But in 
a way, even as Premier with respon- 
sibility for foreign affairs, Mendés- 
France has done an economist’s job. 
He has tried to establish a relation- 
ship between national ends and the 
nation’s means. Like any other re- 
sponsible leader, he wants France to 
be strong and Frenchmen to live in 
peace and enjoy economic and social 
progress. What sets him apart is that 
he links these laudable and general 
aims to immediate problems and 
translates them into definite political 
action. In his mind, first things come 
first. That is why he brought the In- 
do-Chinese War to an end. That is 
why he broke France's paralyzing 
hesitancy about the European De- 
lense Community. He wanted to 
achieve these results without break- 
ing the Atlantic alliance. At the 
time, the methods he used were vio- 
lently criticized in France and 
abroad, but he got what he wanted. 
Mendés-France’s methods have 
proved at times disturbing to the 
point of being judged earth-shaking. 
Yet his aim has always been only to 
give a new steadiness to France after 
twenty years of fear, doubt, and 
frustration. Obviously a_ steady 
France is conceivable only in a 
steadier, more peaceful world. In the 
opinion of the French Premier there 
are already many signs that some 
relaxation in international tension is 
at hand. He thinks that this trend 
can be accelerated and that here 
France, together with its allies, has a 
role to play. 


But for How Long? 


Mendés-France used to say that his 
real ambition was to be Finance 
Minister under a strong Premier. He 
has relinquished the Foreign Minis- 
try to tackle the job of straightening 
out the French economy. To all in- 
tents and purposes he has become his 
own Finance Minister. His major 
ambition may be considered fulfilled 
with a vengeance—for as long as 
Parliament allows the Prime Min- 


ister to remain in power. 





Egypt: Nasser Walks 


The Tightrope of Power 


CLAIRE STERLING 


Cairo 

| “ears THE TIME it seized power in 

the summer of 1952, the Free OF- 

ficers’ Junta ruling Egypt has been 

trying to run a revolution without 

violence. It may not be able to do 
that much longer. 

Three months ago, a member of 
the Moslem Brotherhood fired eight 
shots at Lieutenant Colonel Gamal 
Abdel Nasser, Prime Minister and 
head of the Junta, during an open- 
air rally in Alexandria. The man 
missed. But it was clear that the 
Brotherhood would try again and 
wouldn’t stop with Nasser. During 
the last few months, Brotherhood 
leaders have confessed to planning 
the assassination of all ten men in 
the Junta, and police have turned 
up enough dynamite in Brotherhood 
hiding places to blow up three-quar- 
ters of Cairo and the Suez Canal. 

The problem before the Revolu- 
tion Command Council isn’t sim- 
ply to find and punish a few fanatics. 
It has already arrested a thousand 
and hanged six. But no one in Egypt 
thinks this closes the question. The 
Ikhwan al Muslimin—Brotherhood 
of Moslems—isn’t an ordinary po- 
litical movement. It is a state of 
mind. There are Ikhwan members 
everywhere, in the smallest, most iso- 
lated villages and the biggest cities, 
in the universities, the army, the po- 
lice force, and, reportedly, the Junta 
itself. While no one knows the exact 
membership total, it is said to be 
anywhere from half a million to two 
million, and for every Egyptian 
actually enrolled there are two or 
three more with the same hatreds, 
fears, and loyalties. 

The Ikhwan promises nothing to 
its followers except the keys to Para- 
dise, and teaches nothing except to 
live by the Koran and die for Islam. 
“Only a nation skilled in the indus- 
try of death,” its founder, Hassan 
al Banna, once said, “can lead a 
life of dignity and strength. Those 
who are ready to die will truly live.” 


Al Banna himself wasn’t living by 
the Koran when he began to preaci: 
terrorism. The Koran doesn’t ap- 
prove of Moslems killing Moslems. 
Nevertheless, his program of bomb- 
ing, sacking, and killing was sup- 
ported for years by a devout Moslem 
population; and he was mourned as 
a martyr when, after arranging the 
murder of Prime Minister Nokrashy 
Pasha in 1948, he was murdered in 
turn at the instigation of King Fa- 
rouk. Terrorism in the name of the 
Prophet had a powerful appeal for 
people worn down by centuries of 
misery and living under the com- 
bined rule of a foreign country and 
a degenerate King. 


‘Chaos, Dissension, Baseness .. .” 


The fact that the King and the 
foreign country are both gone now 
hasn’t made much difference to the 
Ikhwan. It’s still calling on Egyp- 
tians to kill for religion and revenge, 
and they still respond. 

It has taken some time for Junta 
leaders to understand why. The 
handful of army officers who engi- 
neered the palace coup in the sum- 
mer of 1952 had a fund of patriotism 
but no political experience. They 
had expected the gratitude of a 
united population for liberating the 
country without firing a shot. They 
have learned, however, that it was 
probably a mistake to send Farouk 
into comfortable exile rather than 
to his death and to negotiate pa- 
tiently with the British instead of 
trying to free the Suez by force. The 
Egyptians have been angry too long 
to accept such a bloodless revolution 
without suspicion and a certain dis- 
appointment. They have also learned 
that getting rid of Farouk and the 
British was the merest beginning of 
the country’s liberation, and that, 
after two and a half years of effort, 
they have managed only to remove 
the symbols of oppression without 
eliminating the real source of the 
Egyptians’ despair—hunger, disease, 
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illiteracy, and the profound spiritual 
crisis of a nation too eastern to ac- 
cept the West but too long under 
western domination to accept the 
East. 

Neither Colonel Nasser nor the 
men around him had any inten- 
tion of coping with these problems 
when they organized their coup. 
They had planned only to depose 
the King and go back to their bar- 
racks. But once in control of the 
country, they could find no one else 
they could trust to run it. 

Although the whole nation had 
cheered when Farouk abdicated, it 
was, after all, a nation shaped in 
his mold. Both the Saadist and Wafd- 
ist Parties—the only important po- 
litical parties in the country—had 
become skilled in corruption after 
years of alternating rule under a 
sovereign who had seen nothing 
wrong, for instance, in selling defec- 
tive weapons to his own army during 
the Palestine war. The civil service, 
though it included many Egyptians 
with good British educations, was 
shot through with the same moral 
decay. The few native leaders who 
had resisted every temptation had 
been so long against something that 
they were unable to decide what 
they were for; and the same could 
be said for most of a population 
thoroughly conditioned to expect 
the worst. 

“There have been moments since 
1952,” Colonel Nasser wrote recent- 
ly, “when I’ve accused myself and 
my comrades of madness for doing 
what we had done. I had imagined 
the whole nation ready and waiting 
for nothing but a vanguard to lead 
the charge. I had thought I heard 
the sound ol serried ranks and 
marching feet. Then the vanguard 
acted and waited for the serried 
ranks. How long it had to wait! We 
needed order, unity, work. We found 
only chaos, dissension, 
sloth. And all the wise men we came 
to for recommend 
nothing except to kill someone else.” 


baseness, 


advice would 


The Useless Land 


In the belief that going back to 
their barracks would undo whatever 
they had done, Colonel Nasser’s men 
stayed in power, and undertook to 
leed, clothe, heal, educate, and pac- 
ify twenty-one million neglected peo- 
ple. It was a monumental undertak- 
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ing. More than ninety-six per cent of 
the 386,000 square miles of land in 
Egypt is useless desert. Most of the 
population must maintain itself on a 
narrow irrigated strip along the Nile 
—a total of thirteen thousand square 
miles. This soil is rich. But though 
every acre of it must feed three peo- 
ple, productive capacity among the 
undernourished fellahin is low; and 
though one out of every five babies 
dies within a few months of birth 
and the rest can expect to live only 
to the age of thirty, the population 
is growing at the unnerving rate of 
three hundred thousand a year. 








Naguib 


This population has been left in 
ignorance and squalor through all 
of Egypt's history. Three million 
people living in the country now 
have no pure drinking water, four 
million are blind in one eye or both 
from trachoma, thirteen million are 
suffering from bilharzia. Moreover, 
halt the population is totally illiter- 
ate, and hali the children of school 
age have no schools to go to. 

On top of this, Egypt's economy 
was in utter contusion when the 
Junta took over. Seventy years of 
colonial rule and a succession of 
cynical Governments had run up the 
country’s trade deficit to $225 mil- 
lion in 1952; and in the same year, 
speculators in the Government and 
the palace had secured a corner on 
the cotton market that brought them 
a profit of $62 million and pushed 


the state treasury to the point of 
bankruptcy. 


‘Spirit of Altruism’ 


In the beginning, the Junta tried 
using civilian leadership to handle 
this situation. The first Prime Min- 
ister it selected was Aly Maher, a 
nonparty man who had served brief- 
ly as Premier under Farouk. After 
giving Aly Maher a six-week trial, 
during which he did nothing but 
abolish royal titles, the Junta fired 
him and put General Mohammed 
Naguib in his place. 

Since then, Egypt has been under 
unbroken military rule. The Junta 
tried for a time to find some alterna- 
tive. In September, 1952, it ordered 
all political parties to purge them- 
selves or face dissolution, in the 
hope that some newer, cleaner lead- 
ership might turn up. The purge 
failed. Four months after the Junta’s 
ultimatum, it dissolved all parties 
and set up a Liberation Rally—an 
effort to organize its own mass polit- 
ical machine that hasn’t had much 
success. It has made a point of using 
whatever competent and reasonably 
honest civilians it could find. Half 
the Ministers in the present Cabinet 
are non-army, and the civil service, 
alter a sweeping clean-up, has been 
left in nonmilitary hands. But the 
only place where the Junta can be 
sure of finding solid support is in 
the lower—very much lower—eche- 
lons of the army, and the major de- 
cisions of state have been made by 
the Junta alone. 

Neither Naguib nor Nasser, who 
have shared command of the Junta, 
had anv clear idea of how to trans- 
form Egypt. Naguib, descendant ot 
a highly placed military family, had 
spent his entire life in the army, and 
had been educated exclusively at the 
Military Academy in Cairo and the 
General Staff College. Nasser, son ol 
a petty functionary in the post of- 
fice, also had a wholly military edu- 
cation, though he had been a revolu- 
tionary from the age of seventeen. 

Having no political or economic 
philosophy to go by except a vague 
desire to “foster the spirit of altru- 
ism,” the Junta has been forced to 
improvise. On the whole it has done 
well. With the help of a Finance 
Minister trained in the London 
School of Economics, it has turned 
Egypt’s trade deficit into a surplus 
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and begun to collect taxes. It has 
also developed a plan for Egypt's 
industrialization, liberalized the in- 
vestment laws to encourage foreign 
capital, found the money to start 
construction of a steel plant costing 
$45 million and a fertilizer factory 
costing $72 million, and negotiated a 
$40-million loan from the United 
States. Moreover, it has begun to 
capture the imagination of Egypt’s 
young intellectuals, with whose help 
it has already managed to teach two 
hundred thousand adult illiterates to 
read and write, and to reduce the 
loss of eyesight from trachoma by 
fifteen per cent. Apart from this be- 
ginning in social work, it has an- 
nounced a school-building program 
of 4,500 classrooms a year, and bal- 
anced a budget amounting to $750 
million, a fourth of which is going 
into development and social services. 


The Liberation Province 


Above all, the Government has 
shown vigor and intelligence in fac- 
ing the heartbreaking question of 
land. 

The Junta’s land-reform program, 
launched in September, 1952, came 
nowhere near meeting the need. 
Even with total expropriation, 
Egypt hasn’t enough land for that. 
Since the Junta refused to take such 
a drastic step, the best it could do 
wasn’t much more than an expres- 
sion of good intentions. 

The reform left a minimum oi 
two hundred acres apiece to the 
2,150 big landowners of Egypt, and 
permitted the royal Mohammed Ali 
family to keep half of its 120,000 
acres. All told, the measure vielded 
420,000 acres to the state. It wasn’t 
much. And so lar, only ninety thou- 
sand acres have been distributed 
among fourteen thousand fellahin, 
who must be helped every step of 
the way with credit, machinery, 
teachers, and co-operatives. 

The Junta has tried to find other 
ways to make up for this necessarily 
inadequate program. It has lowered 
land rents to a third of what they 
had been under Farouk. This alone 
has doubled the fellahin’s income, 
though the average is still no more 
than $80 a year. It has also begun to 
organize a network of two hundred 
rural centers, each of which will 
serve fifteen thousand people with 
teachers, doctors, sanitary officers, 
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and agricultural advisers. And it is 
preparing to bring pure water to 
everyone who needs it. 

The big objective, however, has 
been to find new arable land. With 
the help of foreign experts and the 
hope of foreign funds, the Junta has 
been working out plans to reclaim 
six hundred thousand semi-arid 
acres, and two million more in the 
desert. The first project, already un- 
der way, will mean the resettlement 
ol half a million people in an en- 
urely new community—the Libera- 
tion Province—with three big canals, 
roads, schools, factories, and three 
hundred built from the 
ground up. 


villages 


That Expensive Dam 


The second project is the construc- 
tion of a high dam near Aswan, one 
ol the most ambitious works of 
engineering in the world. The dam, 
already designed by a German firm 
and now under study by an interna- 
tional team of experts, would pro- 
vide cheap power lor badly needed 
new industry, and a third more land 
than Egypt has under cultivation 
now. 

But the giant dam would cost 
over half a billion dollars, which 
would mean either substantial loans 
from abroad or a severe austerity 
program at home. It would also take 
ten years to build. And even then, 
it would barely enable Egypt to keep 
up with the growing population. 
Like so much of the régime’s reform 
program, it is no more than a prom- 
ise—hedged in by doubts, limited by 
the country’s resources, not offered to 
everyone—that will take a third of 
the average Egyptian’s lifetime to 
fulfill. 

The fact that the régime is giving 
any promises at all has brought hope 
to millions of fellahin for the first 
time in their lives. But millions of 
others remain untouched, and where 
the ten men in the Junta have no 
mass organization to explain things 
to the people, the Ikhwan has. 

‘Live by the Koran’ 

The Moslem Brotherhood had little 
part in the 1952 revolution. Its Su- 
preme Guide, Hassan al Hadibi, wait- 
ed several days after the army's coup 
before coming around to the Junta 
with congratulations and advice, and 
the advice was the same for the state 
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as it was lor the people: Live by the 
Koran and die for Islam. To die for 
Islam in this instance meant to de- 
clare war first on the British for the 
Suez, then on the Jews for Palestine, 
and finally on the French for the 
twenty million Moslems in North 
\frica. To live by the Koran meant 
to organize the state’s finances by 
closing the banks and barring the 
payment of interest, and to adminis- 
ter justice by cutting off the right 
hand of a thief. It also meant to ban 
movies, confine women to the veil 
and the home, limit education to the 
Koran, and break off all contact with 
the West. 

Junta leaders had no choice but to 
turn down what one of them calls 
“this invitation to take Egypt back 
to the thirteenth century.” But the 
decision wasn’t as easy as it might 
seem. Religion is the one appeal ca- 
pable of moving the entire Egyptian 
people, and the Koran their single 
defense against a harsh modern 
world. If it was impossible to turn 
Egypt's face resolutely toward Mecca 
after seventy years of mental con- 
quest by the British, it was also dan- 
gerous to refuse and difficult to find 
an acceptable alternative. The Mos- 
lems in Egypt—and practically ev- 
erywhere else—have been deeply 
troubled in spirit by a western civili- 
vation they have been forced to 
adopt but can’t entirely understand. 
Although Egypt's leaders have had 
European educations, wear European 
clothes, and eat European food, they 
have never lost a resulting sense of 
isolation. 

The Junta has tried to find a way 
out of this dilemma by what it calls 
“modernizing without Europeaniz- 
ing Egypt,” and by respecting as 
many Moslem traditions as are con- 
sonant with social reform. It has 
gone slow, for instance, on matters 
like woman suffrage and birth con- 
trol. It has also made important— 
and dangerous—concessions to the 
extremist Arab League in foreign 
policy. 

But no amount of cireumspection 
could disguise the fact that Egypt 
needs banks and credit, foreign 
loans, western technical advisers, sci- 
entists, a modern educational sys- 
tem, and long years of peace. What- 
ever compromises the Junta has 
made, it has found in the Ikhwan an 
implacable enemy. 
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The attempt on Colonel Nasser 
last October wasn’t the first blow. 
Ikhwan leaders have been working 
actively to overthrow the régime al- 
most from the day it came to powcr. 
But they have become much bolder 
in the last year, in the course of 
which they have found allies in the 
army and the Communist Party, and 
another in General Mohammed Na- 
guib. 

The army has been troublesome 
from the beginning. Nasser’s group 
is made up entirely of young officers, 
the highest ranking of whom is Nas- 
ser himself. The older top men have 
either stayed aloof or been openly 
hostile, which is understandable; 
during the summer of 1952 the Junta 
found it advisable to jail every officer 
above the rank of colonel, and even 
without that irritant, it isn’t pleasant 
for a general to take orders from a 
colonel. 


Naguib’s Popularity 


Naguib had been the only general in 
the army to show sympathy for the 





et _ 


revolution, and it was for this reason 
that the Free Officers’ Group selected 
him—after their coup—to be their 
titular leader. By February, 1954, 
however, the friction between Na- 
guib and the younger men had be- 
come intolerable, and he resigned. 
There can be no doubt that, of the 
two men who had by now become 
such bitter rivals, Nasser was the 
more able; he is conceded to have 
been the brains of the revolution. On 
the other hand, there can be no 
doubt of Naguib’s sincerity in want- 
ing to help’ Egypt either before last 
February or since. He was and is a 
lovable, compassionate, and patriotic 
figure whose tremendous popularity 
saved the revolution many times in 
its early stages. But he is, as one 
diplomat points out, “a man with a 
weakness.” He cannot bear to be dis- 
liked, or to hurt anyone, or to say 
“No,” and his irresolution drove the 
younger men wild. “I would rather 
sit in a jail cell for a year and live 
on bread and water,” the Minister 





of National Guidance, Major Salah 
Salem, told reporters the day Naguib 
resigned, “than work one more day 
with that man.” 

Naguib was too popular at that 
time to remain a private citizen Lor 
long. The Junta called him back in 
two days. But neither side trusted the 
other any longer. The Junta put 
Naguib under polite palace guard, 
in the form of a “Minister for Re- 
publican Affairs,” who screened his 
visitors, telephone calls, and mail. In 
turn, Naguib began to work with 
whomever he could find to overturn 
the Junta and return to real power. 

Two months alter last February's 
crisis, a group ol army ofhcers were 
arrested and tried for plotting 
against the régime—the third such 
plot in two years. The first witness 
at the trial voluntecred the informa- 
tion that the defendants had had 
Naguib’s full approval. The testi- 
mony was ordered stricken from the 
record, and the court was cleared of 
press and public. 

By last October, however, the 
Junta either couldn’t or wouldn't 
shield Naguib any longer. The 
Brotherhood’s attack on Nasser was 
too serious, and Naguib’s connection 
with it too clear. By the time the 
Revolution Council opened the trial 
of Colonel Nasser’s assailant, in No- 
vember, Naguib was under house 
arrest. 


Strange Alliance 


The Ikhwan’s conspiracy, as revealed 
by its own witnesses in the courtroom, 
was formidable in scope and _ per- 
fected in detail. Two men had been 
assigned to assassinate each member 
of the Junta, the second to make an- 
other attempt if the first failed. 
Naguib was to speak over the radio 
“to appease the public” after the as- 
sassinations, and was then to become 
Premier of the new republic. The 
machinery of state was to be taken 
over by Ikhwan leaders with the as- 
sistance of the Communist Party. 
The Communists haven’t much 
strength in Egypt except in student 
circles, and the Cominform has made 
little effort to help them. No Mos- 
cow-trained leaders are known in 
Cairo, and no more than the usual 
ration of propaganda has been filter- 
ing through the satellite embassies. 
But the party has the advantage ol 
excellent riot experience; and what- 
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ever the ideological differences be- 
tween the Brotherhood and the Com- 
munists, they see eye to eye on the 
Junta. 

It shouldn’t be too difficult for the 
Junta to deal with the Communists. 
Membership in the party has been a 
crime in Egypt for years, and police 
could probably put their hands on 
almost every party activist at will. 
Nor is Naguib the dangerous oppo- 
nent he was a year ago. His arrest 
was accepted quietly, if with some 
regret, in Egypt, and the general 
feeling now is that his political ca- 
reer is finished. 

The Ikhwan, however, is another 
matter. The Cairo tinsmith who shot 
at Colonel Nasser has been executed, 
and five fellow conspirators along 
with him. The Supreme Guide and 
an estimated thousand of his follow- 
ers are in prison. A good part of the 
dynamite stored so artfully in 
mosques, graveyards, and under- 
ground hide-outs has been uncov- 
ered. And Ikhwan leaders have done 
much to discredit their movement 
by cowardly contessions and mutual 
betrayals in the courtroom. 


_ NONE ol this means that the 
Ikhwan is destroyed at its roots, 
nor can it be so long as there are so 
many other Egyptians willing to kill 
for the glory of Allah. 

It has been evident since October 
that the Junta can no longer afford 
to wait for these Egyptians to change 
their minds. Unless it is prepared to 
use stern repressive measures at once 
against large numbers of people, it is 
risking the collapse of the revolution. 
But how many people can it punish 
lor a way of thinking? How long can 
it continue to punish them without 
forcing millions of others to their 
side? And how long, therefore, before 
what started as a defense of the revo- 
lution becomes defense of a military 
dictatorship? 

So far, Nasser’s dictatorship, al- 
though complete—all political par- 
ties are outlawed at present—has 
been benevolent. The Junta has 
promised a new constitution and 
elections for January of next year. 
Will the elections take place? And 
if they do what will Nasser’s role be? 
One thing is certain: It will be years 
before any democracy—least of all 
the American or British kind—can 
work here. 
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The Japanese Tea Set 


A short story set in the Middle East 


EDWIN SAMUEL 


i. Karmi and the messenger 
from his bank climbed out of the 
decrepit and swaying arabiyeh when 
the driver pulled up his horses out- 
side the Dajani house, away out 
in the orange groves east of Jalfa. 
“Careful, careful, now!” said Karmi 
as the messenger reached back for 
the large cardboard box they had 
brought with them in the cab. 
Hawajah Israel Karmi, the bank 
manager, and Muhammed Dajani 
Effendi, now retired from the mag- 
istracy alter forty years of service, 
had been close friends for nearly 
thirty of these years, ever since they 
had lived in adjacent houses above 
Beirut. Their children had played 
together. Boisterous and gregarious 
Mrs. Karmi always baked a special 
cake for shy and secluded Mrs. Da- 
jani on the Prophet’s birthday, and 
Mrs. Dajani always sent a basket of 
figs to Mr. Karmi for Rosh Hashana. 
When, just before the First World 
War, the Karmis had returned to 
Jatta and built themselves a_ little 
villa in the new suburb of Tel-Aviv, 
the families were temporarily sep- 
arated. Dajani was translerred—not 
back to his home town in Jaffa, as 
he so ardently desired, but to Damas- 
cus, to replace a younger Turkish 
magistrate who had sufficient influ- 
ence to get himself a job in the Min- 
istry of Justice in Constantinople it- 
self. But when, in 1916, the Turkish 
military commander in Jaffa had 
suddenly seized a dozen of the local 
Jewish leaders who were suspected— 
and rightly—of pro-Allied sympa- 
thies and exiled them to Damascus, 
Dajani soon got in touch with his 
old friend. He insisted that Karmi 
accept a small monthly allowance, 
to be repaid after the war. And when 
Damascus was liberated by the Al- 
lied forces and both of the families 


returned to Jaffa, relations between 
them became closer than ever. 


1 iw DaJANIs were one of the old- 
est and most respected Moslem 
families in Palestine, and Muham- 
med Effendi one of its oldest and 
most respected members. It was not 
easy to be an honest man in the 
corrupt Ottoman administration, 
especially if you were a judge. But 
Dajani had managed it. With his un- 
blemished reputation, he was regard- 
ed with awe by Arab, Jew, and Eng- 
lishman alike. 

Now a man of over seventy, with 
a trim white beard, he was sell- 
cflacing and modest to an almost 
painful degree. His immense legal 
knowledge was often sought by his 
friends; but to hear him reler to it, 
you would have thought he was a 
mere beginner. He still clung to the 
ancient ways and wore the long black 
gown that well-to-do Moslems atftect- 
ed. When the British had asked him 
to continue on the bench at Jafta, he 
tried wearing a European suit. In 
spite of much misgiving, he invited 
an Armenian tailor in Jafla to come 
and measure him for a pair ol trou- 
sers. But when they were delivered 
and he put them on, his womentolk 
—his wife, his two daughters, and 
the two maids—declared a day ol 
mourning. They sat on the floor 
with their faces veiled, crying as if 
their hearts would break. “Ya pan- 
talon! Ya mantalon!” the derisive 
chant went on, until for the sake ol 
peace and quiet, Muhammed Effendi 
ugreed never to do such a_ thing 
again. The trousers were given as a 
present to his nephew, then leaving 
for his education in London, and 
the crisis was over. 

And now his official career was 
over too, and he could look forward 
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payment. “Your” child is told that you 
ure his or her Foster Parent. All corres- 
pondence is through our office, and is 
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mass relief. Each child, treated as an in- 
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can she grow up... 


She never 


slept in 
a bed! 


This is Maria, aged 8. She lives in Kala- 
vryta, the “Lidice” of Greece. Her father 
was killed by the rebels. Her mother 
wanders the countryside, weak in mind 
after years of suffering. Home is a cave 
dug out of a cliff. Bed is the earthen 
floor on which dirty rags are spread at 
night. Food is an occasional bowl of 
soup, a few greens or a piece of bread 
begged from a poor neighbor. Maria’s is 
the lost generation, lost from the want 
of love of fellow creatures and even the 
simple needs of food and shelter. How 


who will help her? 
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Aid of the United States Government and 
is filed with the National Information 
Bureau. Your help is vital to a child 
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child love you? 
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to a few more years of sitting in his 
sunlit courtyard listening to the 
fountain and the cooing of doves. 
He was well off; the family orange 
groves saw to that, and he owned 
valuable land in several nearby vil- 
lages. He was known as a just land- 
lord and his peasants respected him. 
The Jaffa Mufti, that hypocritical 
old fox, had paid him a formal call 
on his retirement. So had the Dis- 
trict Commissioner. And now Hawa- 
jah Israel was coming. 


ee EFFENDI had an un- 
easy feeling that his old friend 
was going to make him a presenta- 
tion. He had, of course, never ac- 
cepted a present {rom anyone during 
the whole of his judicial career. That 
would have been unthinkable. But 
some malicious people might say 
that even now alter his retirement 
a present was for services improper- 
ly rendered in the past. He could 
not accept a present even from his 
dear Hawajah Israel. And yet Mos- 
lem courtesy would preclude any- 
thing so crude as a direct refusal. 
Karmi came into the courtyard. 
Dajani rose from his chair and em- 
braced his guest with both arms, his 
face lit up with genuine affection. 
“Salam Aletkum,” said Karmi. 
“Aleikum is Salam,” replied Da- 
jani, and continued in melodious 
Arabic, “Welcome to my poor abode. 
You are always welcome, dear Hawa- 
jah Israel, especially now when time 
hangs somewhat on my hands. It is 
good of you to come. A cigarette, 
yes?” He clapped his hands and the 
small son of the gardener, with in- 
tense concentration, brought in the 
first cups of Turkish coffee on a tray. 
Karmi gravely went through the 
usual ritual—Muhammed Effendi’s 
health, the weather, the state of the 
crops, the latest news in the paper. 
But he was bursting to disclose his 
secret to his friend. He had gone to 
immense trouble to find the ideal 
present—something that Dajani could 
use, something that would fit in with 
his way of life, something that was 
in good taste and sufficiently valua- 
ble without being ostentatious. After 
weeks of search, he had found just 
what he wanted in a unique shop 
in Jerusalem: a Japanese tea set on 
a carved teak tray—a delicate pot, a 
delicate bowl, and fifteen delicate 
cups and saucers all of translucent 
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"0 TRAVEL seme'ncn 


If you know the seldom-advertised ways of reaching foreign countries, you 
don’t need fantastic sums of money in order to travel. You could spend $550- 
$1,000 on a one-way luxury steamer to Buenos Aires—but do you know you 
can travel all the way to Argentina through colorful Mexico, the Andes, Peru, 
etc. via bus and rail for just $109 in fares. ; 

You can spend $5,000 on a luxury cruise around the world. But do you know 
you can trave! around the world via deluxe freighter for only a fourth the 
cost—or via connecting steamer for $600—and that there are dozens of other 
round the world routings for under $1,060? 

Do you know all about the really comfortable, low cost routings to whatever 
part of the globe you’re interested in? India, say, and how to reach it at lowest 
cost via rail from Europe through France, Italy, Yugoslavia, Greece, Turkey, 
and the Middle East? Or how to see South America economically? Which air 
lines Americans living down there take to cut $30, $50, $75 off the top fares? 

There are two ways to travel—like a tourist, who spends a lot, or like a 
traveler, who knows all the ways to reach his destination economically, com- 
fortably, and while seeing the most. 

Norman Ford’s big new guide How to Travel Without Being Rich gives you 
the traveler’s picture of the world, showing you the lower cost, comfortable 
ways to practically any part of the world. Page after page reveals the ship, 
rail, bus, airplane and other routings that save you money and open the world 
to you. 

What do you want to do? Explore the South Seas? This is the only guide in 
the world that names the schooners, tells what they charge, where they go 
(even how to reach Gauguin’s old home). Visit Mexico? This is the guide that 
tells you the low cost ways of reaching the sights (how 56c takes you via 8- 
passenger automobile as iar as those not-in-the-know pay $5.60 to reach). Roam 
around South America? Europe? Any other part of the world? This is the 
guide that tells you where and how to go at prices you can really afford. 

If you’ve ever wanted to travel, prove now, once and for all, that travel is 
within your reach. Send now for How to Travel Without Being Rich. \t’s a 
big book, filled with facts, prices, and routings, and it’s yours for only $1.50 
Even one little hint can save you this sum several times over 


HOW TO TRAVEL 


—and get paid for it 





There's a job waiting for you somewhere: on a ship, with an airline, in 
overseas branches of American firms, in foreign firms overseas—even exploring 
if —~s adventurous 

he full story of what job you can fil! is in Norman Ford’s new book //ow 
to Get a@ Job That Takes You Traveling. Whether you’re male or female, 
young or old, whether you want a life-time of paid traveling or just hanker 
to roam the world for a short year or so, here are the facts you want, complete 
with names and addresses and full details about the preparations to make, 
the cautions to observe, the countries to head for. 

You learn about jobs in travel agencies (and as tour conductors), in importing 
and exporting concerns, with mining and construction companies. Here’s the 
story of jobs in the Red Cross and the UN organizations, how doctors get jobs 
on ships, the almost-sure way for a young girl to land a job as airline hostess, 
the wonderful travel opportunities if you will teach English to foreigners, 
and the fabulous travel possibilities for those who know stenography. 

“Can a man or woman still work his or her way around the world today?” 
Norman Ford asks in this book as you might ask today. And he replies in 
75,000 words of facts. “The answer is still a very definite Yes.” 

To travel and get paid for it, send today for How to Get a Job That Takes 
You Traveling on a money-back guarantee if not satisfied. Price, $1. Fill out 
coupon. 





Will Your Next Vacation Really 
Be Something to Remember? 


The surest way to guarantee a new, different, and exciting 
vacation is to learn the hundreds of things you can do and the 
places you can visit on the money you want to spend. 

Norman Ford, founder of the world-known Globe Trotters 
Club, tells you that in his book Where to Vacation on a Shoe- 
string. This is the man who has spent a lifetime searching for 
the ways to get more for your money in vacations and travel. 

In his big book, you learn 


—about low-cost summer paradises, farm vacations, vacations on far- 
off islands. on boats drifting down lazy streams while you fish 

—about vacations at world-famous beaches, under palm and eucalyptus 
trees, in government-subsidized vacation resorts, in Indian country, 
along rugged coastlines, on ships and by rail. 

—about dude ranches you can afford; what to see, do, and how to save 
at national parks and in the cities most Americans want to visit. 

—about low-cost sailing ship cruises, houseboat vacations in the North 
Woods, fantastically low-cost mountain vacations, the unknown vaca- 
tion wonderlands almost at your front door. 


Of course, Norman Ford knows where to get real vacation bargains in all 
America, from Mame to California, and in Canada, Mexico, etc. At no 
time does he ask you to spend a lot of money to enjoy yourself, no matter 
how really different and exciting is the vacation you choose through his 
experienced Advice. Always, he tells you the many things you can do 
within your budget and how to get more for your money (if you travel by 
car, he shows how most auto parties can save $6 or $7 a day). 

You can’t help but learn something that is just meant for you. Yet, 
Where to Vacation om a Shoestring costs only $1. To make sure your 
next vacation will be something to talk about, get the facts now. Use 
the coupon to order. 


here Do You Want to Go? 


FRANCE? WEST INDIES? BRAZIL? 
HAWAII? MEXICO? 


Read what The Christian Science Monitor says about a 
new way to travel that sometimes costs 1/3 to 1/2 less. 


Y THE travel editor of The Christian Science Monitor: 

Many fascinating travel booklets pass over this desk in the 
course of a year but the one that arrived the other day so 
interested this department that it cost the office several hours of 
work in order that we might absorb its contents. The booklet is 
entitled “Travel Routes Around the World” and is the traveler's 
directory to passenger-carrying freighters and liners. In no time at 
all you find yourself far out to sea cruising along under tropical 
skies without a care in the world. You find yourself docking at 
strange ports and taking land tours to those places you long have 
read about. Most interesting of the vast listings of ships are the 
freighters which carry a limited number of passengers in quarters 
comparable to the luxury offered in the so-called big cruise ships 
which devote most of their space for passengers. 

The booklet first of all answers the question: What is a 
freighter? The modern freighter, says the booklet, ranks with the 
de-luxe passenger vessels so far ~s comfort and accommodations 
are concerned. 


LARGE ROOMS WITH BEDS 


It is important to realize that in most cases today, freighter passengers 
are considered first class passengers, although the rates charged are gen- 
erally on a par with either cabin or tourist-class fare. Most passenger- 
carrying freighters, to quote the booklet, have their private bath and 
shower, and these cabins offer beds, not bunks. The rooms are generally 
larger than equivalent accommodations aboard passenger ships, and _ the 
cabin of a modern freighter is sometimes even twice as large as first- 
class cabins on some of the older passenger ships. It goes without saying 
that your room is on the outside, and amidships, the most expensive of 
all locations, for which you are usually charged a premium over the 
advertised minimum fares on passenger ship. 

This booklet points out that it is frequently astonishing how low 
freighter fares are as compared with passenger ship fares; for example, 
less than one-half of the passenger ship fare to California is the 
amount asked on freighters. On most of the longer runs, the difference 
in favor of the freighters is regularly from a third to half of the 
passenger ship fare. 


SERVICE AND MEALS RATED EXCELLENT 


Service and meals on a freighter leave little to be desired. You will 
be treated with consideration. Stewards will go out of their way to make 
your voyage pleasant. On ships with East Indian stewards you will be 
waited on almost hand and foot, in a manner that is completely unknown 
to Americans and most Europeans. 

Foreign ships offer their own specialties, says the booklet. Thus 
vessels in the East Indian trade serve Rijkstafl (or King’s Table), the 
East Indian dish which can run to as many as 50 different courses, 
Scandinavian ships serve Smorgasbord every day, and some of their 
desserts (like strawberries smothered in a huge bowl of whipped cream) 
are never forgotten. Another feature of freighter travel is in its informality 
No formal clothes are needed. Sports clothes are enough. 

Other valuable information such as how to tip, shipboard activities 
and costs are covered in a booklet, “Travel Routes Around the World.” 
Some of the trips listed include a trip to England for $160, a 12-day 
Caribbean cruise for $240, or a leisurely three-month Mediterranean voyage 

The booklet is published by Harian Publications, Greenlawn, New York, 
and may be obtained by sending to the publisher. So, when it arrives all 
you need to do is sit down and take your choice. The booklet lists literally 
hundreds of ocean trips. 

“Travel Routes Around the World” is yours for just $1, and the big 
128 page 1955 edition includes practically every passenger carrying 
service starting from or going to New York, Canada, New Orleans, the 
Pacific Coast, Mexico, South America, England, France, the Mediter- 
ranean, Africa, the Indies, Australia, the South Seas, Japan, Hawaii, 
ete. There's a whole section called How to See the World at Low Cost, 
plus pages and pages of photos and maps. 

A big $1 worth, especially as it can open the way to more travel than 
you ever thought possible. For your copy, simply fill out coupon. 


3aF- FILL OUT AND SEND AT ONCE FOR QUICK DELIVERY 


Mail to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 96 Second Avenue 
Greenlawn (long Island), New York 


1 have enclosed $= SEES (cash, check, or money order). 
Please send me the books checked below. You will refund my money 
if 1 am not satisfied. 


(0 Trave! Routes Around the World. $1 

C0 How to Get a Job That Takes You Traveling. $1. 
(J Where to Vacation on a Shoestring. $1. 

(0 How to Travel Without Being Rich. $1.50. 

(0 Special offer: Ali books above for 34.00 
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patterned china. He had seen it in 
the window and been back several 
times during his branch inspections, 
until he brought the price down to 
what he was prepared to pay. There 
was a long wrangle over the six- 
teenth teacup, which was slightly 
chipped. Karmi told the dealer he 
couldn’t possibly include a chipped 
teacup in a present. Eventually he 
had his way: He took only fifteen 
cups and the dealer knocked off an- 
other five per cent. 

Karmi rose, with apologies, and 
went to the door of the courtyard 
to admit the bank messenger. The 
parcel was laid at Muhammed Ef- 
fendi’s feet and unwrapped, piece by 
piece, until it was all set up on the 
gray marble floor—a perfect back- 
ground for the black tray, itself a 
perfect background for the little fam- 
ily of pale green cups with their red 
and black and dark green figures. 

All this time Muhammed Effendi 
had been making the usual polite 
exclamations of wonder and appre- 
ciation: “Wallah! In the name of 
God and Muhammed his Prophet! 
What beauty! What a miracle of 
taste! I shall treasure this gift all my 
life, Hawajah Israel, all the more 
because it is a gift from the heart. 
I am much honored. I always knew 
you were my true friend, but I am 
now deeply touched by your kind- 
ness in coming here today to make 
me this presentation. Pray ask your 
messenger to wrap up the pieces 
again and to put them back in the 
box. Tomorrow I shall deposit it at 
my bank for safekeeping until I find 
a cupboard sufficiently worthy for its 
display. Then you must come again 
and see it.” He clapped his hands 
once more and the final cups of 
coffee were brought and drunk. 
Karmi happily took his leave. 


I A WEEK Muhammed Effendi’'s 

agents succeeded in locating the 
dealer from whom the Japanese tea 
set had been purchased. If there were 
a second tea set, equally valuable or 
even better, he could give it as a 
present to Hawajah Israel. An ex- 
change of such presents would leave 
the magistrate’s reputation unsullied. 
But alas, the dealer had no second 
set. Yes, he remembered the original 
set. What a beautiful thing it was, 
indeed! One cup chipped and left 
behind—otherwise quite perfect. All 
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that Muhammed Effendi’s agents 
could do was buy the chipped cup 
and its saucer. 

A few days later, Dajani’s garden- 
er, in his best clothes, rang the bell 
of Karmi’s villa in Tel-Aviv. He 
came with a wooden box containing 
a Japanese tea set, together with a 
letter in Muhammed _ Effendi’s 
own exquisite calligraphy. “Honored 
Friend,” it read. “May God bless 
you. Your visit gave me much pleas- 
ure. Your gift has filled my heart. I 
cannot find a cupboard sufficiently 
worthy for its display and must, 


CHANNELS: 
Radio’s Rut 


MARYA MANNES 


T TOOK a program from the Cana- 
dian Broadcasting Company to 
show up the staleness and timidity 
of our own radio. This program, 
called “The Investigator,” was a 





brilliantly savage hour-long fantasy- 
satire on a certain Senator written 
by a man called Reuben Ship. It 
took six months after the Canadian 
broadcast for a New York station, 
WLIB, to run it, and since then a 
few other stations across the country 
have plucked up their courage. 
WLIB got the record from Radio 
Rarities, Inc., and a _ distributor 
named Dauntless International, two 
small companies so swamped with 
orders that they don’t know what 
has hit them. At present writing, 





alas, keep it permanently at my 
bank. But I have learned one thing 
from your visit, dear Hawajah Israel, 
and that is your own impeccable 
taste in porcelain. Knowing now 
your own love of Oriental art, I have 
searched high and low for a gift in 
return that would please you. At 
last I have found it: another tea set 
of Japanese origin, the same pattern 
as that which you gave me, but with 
an extra teacup. It is unfortunately 
chipped, but you must not mind that 
from an old friend like your faithful 
Muhammed Dajani.” 


about twenty-five thousand records 
of “The Investigator” have been 
sold. The story persists that after the 
President received one at the White 
House he called his Cabinet into 
session to tell them “something im- 
portant” and played it for them in 
an atmosphere of untempered glee. 

I do not remember on our radio 
a single political satire on current 
events, certainly not since the war. 
It would be quite unthinkable be- 
cause radio, apart from the weasel 
atmosphere of the day, has not 
changed for twenty years either in 
format or aim: to please all and 
offend none, a sure recipe for stag- 
nation. 


ee ELSE in America has 
changed—cars, stoves, refrigera- 
tors, foods. But not radio. The pat- 
tern has remained relentlessly the 
same: a day-long parade of fifteen- 
and thirty-minute segments inter- 
rupted by commercials and news. 
The segments themselves have not 
changed. My Gal Sunday, the-girl- 
from-a-little-mining-town-who-mar- 
ried - England’s- richest - and-noblest- 
lord, is still in trouble. The male 
crooners moo like cows in pain, the 
women wail for their demon lovers, 
the gagsters gag, the interviewers 
babble, the forums ponder and clear 
their throats, and dozens of men all 
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over the country read AP and UP 
reports with the automatic and 
numbing fluency of habit. 

Only talent renews itself on radio, 
in music and in the words of great 
writers. The former is heard quite 
frequently, the latter rarely. Crea- 
tive genius, the few genuine wits, 
and those reporters who attempt to 
inform their listening fellows hon- 
estly and completely of the state of 
the world, are all that give this pat- 
tern intermittent life. hey account 
for no more than five per cent of 
the whole. 

“My God!” said a woman who was 
confined to bed and darkness for 
two weeks alter an eye operation, 
und exposed for the first time to long 
stretches of radio, “it’s a desert!” 

And yet in 1953 Americans bought 
nearly fourteen million new radios, 
and a house without a radio is like 
It is still, 
by the very nature of its being, the 
constant companion of millions, less 
demanding of attention than TV, 
more amenable to both active and 
passive states. At the side of the sick- 
bed, on the kitchen shelf, at the 
night table, its emanations lull or 
supplant the interior voices of worry. 


a house without a rool. 
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thinking.” 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 
WEEKLY 


ees mes ls en a om 


You can sharpen your understanding of the 
present-day scene by reading a newspaper that 
gives you a fresh viewpoint on international 


The American Association of University Wo- 
men. in a recent letter to its branches, wrote 
“ Indispensable’ is a relentless word, but if you 
give the Manchester Guardian a chance it will 
become an indispensable resource for your 





They soothe, distract, or—perhaps 
most successfully of all—postpone 
(until when?) the need and labor 
of thought. 


Homage to NBC 


Radio—sound without sight—could 
be wonderful. It could teach music; 
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it could teach language; it could 
teach the past. It could read poetry 
every day. It could speak the Bible- 
not as the preachers do on Sunday, 
with the unctuous and funereal in- 
flections apparently prescribed by 
the various churches, but as great 
actors would. Imagine the Psalms 
read by Richardson, the Song ol 
Solomon by Olivier! (Imagine Mas- 
sey reading Burke; Boyer, Mon- 
taigne; Lunt, Voltaire!) 

There is a little—very litth—ol 
this, and what there is mostly on 
Sundays, in the big cities and on the 
“special” stations. Look at the radio 
page lor the week and see, out of the 
eighty time segments of each day, 
how seldom such moments occur. 

In recent years I can remembe: 
only two attempts to break the pat 
tern of radio, both of them NBC’s. 
Over a year ago they thought it 
would be a nice thing to revive the 
art of conversation, to let intelligent 
and articulate people of varying 
backgrounds and pursuits just talk 
together. They brought these people 
to the studio, gave them a subject, 
and let them loose belore air time. 
Usually they were so engrossed in 
what they were saying that they 
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The great opinion makers of the greatest na 
tions temper their judgement by what they read 
in The Guardian. It is one of those rare publica- 
tions which offers clear, unbiased thinking on 
today’s critical issues. The Guardian is justly 
famed for its sincere, outspoken journalism, its 
lucid editorial style, its willingness to face facts 
and be guided by them alone, rather than to 
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never knew when they were on the 
air and when they were off, and it 
was a wonderful thing to listen to, 
like eavesdropping on people you 
would like to invite into your own 
home. 

“Conversation” went on TV for a 
while, and then was taken off. Now 
it is back on radio (Saturdays at 8 
p.M.). But now, instead of changing 
the group, with some of them new 
to radio and the public, the program 
has a panel of professional wits and 
celebrities, ever ready with the quip, 
social and glib. (Somebody new 
might drv up for a while or say 
something fresh. Let’s not take 
chances.) 


| peer NBC has got hold, I 
think, of a more basic idea about 
radio: that its strength is local and 
therefore it should address itself to 
a specific community audience, as 
the regional newspaper once did and 
no longer does, living as it must on 
that nation-wide and wholly stand- 
ardized diet of news and features 
which is syndication. So NBC in 
New York (WRCA) has begun a 
two-hour program on Saturdays at 
9:30 a.m. called “Pulse,” which is 
indeed a local newspaper of the air, 
with news and features and human- 
interest reports and weather and the- 
ater talk and do-it-yourself talk, all 
local. It is casual and _ intelligent, 
iriendly and lively without being 
hearty. And though one would not 
necessarily listen for two hours, the 
luxury of time makes itself felt. 
One cannot realize how incredibly 
throttled radio is until the fifteen- 
minute barrier is broken down. (It 
is broken down on some late night 
programs, notably Barry Gray’s, but 
such one-man stints require stature 
in the man, no matter how many 
guests he has.) 

How long can a show like this re- 
main honest and fresh, avoiding 
stereotype or the many clichés of the 
trade? Whatever the answer, it 
strikes me as going in the right direc- 
tion, and that direction is involve- 
ment in the place where one lives— 
the breaking down of the general 
and meaningless into the personal 
and meaningful. Here is one way the 
precious thing called identity can 
be preserved—and it is something 
radio can do far better than tele- 
vision. 
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Journey Without Return 


FRANCES FRENAYE 


Journey Wrrnour Return, by Raymond 
Maufrais. Translated from the French. Illus- 
trated. Thomas Y. Crowell. $3.50. 


 igpecong Maurrats’ diary is dif- 
ferent from many others, be- 
cause he paid for it with his life. 

Ever since the war, young Euro- 
peans have turned with a new rest- 
lessness to exploration. The French, 
so notoriously self-contained, have 
scaled mountain peaks and plumbed 
the depths of the ocean. 

Young Maulrais grew up as an 
only child, with runaway tendencies 
that caused his parents considerable 
distress; he was hardly old enough 
to satisly his taste for adventure in 
the Resistance movement. After se- 
curing a news-agency job in Brazil 
and a small part in an expedition to 
the Matto Grosso, he resolved to ex- 
plore, all on his own, the Tumuc- 
Humac mountains of French Guiana, 
near the Brazilian border. He went 
back to France and raised insufh- 
cient funds, to be eked out by the 
promise of newspaper and book pub- 
lication of an account of his travels. 
The diary which he began in order 
to fulfill a bargain soon became his 
confidant and companion. What 
moves the reader is the fatality that 
overhangs it. 

We realize by hindsiglit that Mau- 
frais was doomed from the outset. 
Lack of money and lack of judgment 
combined to bring about a late start 
from the Guiana coast, too near to 
the rainy season and with pitifully 
inadequate equipment. He _ was 
warned, but of course he paid no 
attention, and the worst came. The 
boat in which he navigated the 
Ouaqui River gave way, so that his 
supplies were waterlogged; the tan- 
gled jungle growth made it impos- 
sible for him to find the few birds 
he was able to shoot down, even 
when they had fallen tantalizingly 
nearby; and the roots and greens on 
which he fed inevitably caused dys- 
entery and fever. He was close to 
death from starvation—and in unfor- 
gettable pages he has described how 
he ate his dog and how he felt in 
the throes of delirium from hunger— 


when he abandoned everything, in- 
cluding his diary, and set out, with 
only a knife, to find refuge, which 
ironically enough was no more than 
thirty miles away. 


gape nei if Mautrais had gotten 
through, this diary, the only 
trace of him that was found, would be 
less poignant. As it is, we are touched 
not so much by his foolhardiness as 
by his extreme youth. Raymond 
Maufrais was an_ extraordinarily 
sophisticated twenty-three- year-old 
who still sang Boy Scout songs to 
himself when the going grew hard. 
And his adventure has much of that 
which overtakes the runaway boy 
and makes him ready to go home, 
except that in this case the road was 
barred. For in Maufrais’ agony his 
thoughts were constantly with the 
parents to whom he had given so 
much worry. Because his last scrib- 
bled words were for them, it is no 
wonder that his father wants to be- 
lieve, against evidence, that he is 
still alive. Maufrais did not undergo 
a conventional religious conversion, 
but in spite of himself he was forced 
through a spiritual experience. 

We know from the _ beginning 
what the end is to be; every detail 
is meaningful and we participate 
more deeply in this unfinished story 
and this apparently purposeless sut- 
fering than in the success of many a 
more noteworthy voyage. “The cow- 
ards never started and the weak died 
by the way.” 


BOOK NOTES 


A New Form 


Tue Firry-Minute Hour, by Robert Lind- 
ner. Rinehart. $3.50. 


= is a new category ol author 
- these days: the psychiatrist who 
writes. Sometimes he writes about 
theory, and then he is often so 
bogged down by the technical jargon 
of analysis that he is unreadable or 
so dogmatically Olympian in his 
findings that he is unbearable. Some- 
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times he writes about the people he 
listens to, and then he can be fas- 
cinating; as fascinating as a glimpse 
into raw files, a diary not meant for 
reading, any case history. Where the 
writer guesses, the psychiatrist 
knows; he can take you with him in 
his glass-bottomed boat over the 
mysterious waters of the human soul 
so that the reefs and the monsters 
are clearly visible. 

Lindner, a Baltimore psychiatrist 
and the author of a book, Rebel 
Without a Cause, that caused quite 
a stir a lew years ago, has picked 
five cases from his notebook. He has 
picked them well and written about 
them well. They range from a young 
rapist to a woman who has patho- 
logical eating binges, [rom a proto- 
type fascist to a scientist who leads 
a separate life in outer space. The 
material is sensational enough, and 
Dr. Lindner is inclined to turn the 
volume up instead of down. One 
wishes at moments that he were not 
so facile, so acute, so good a show- 
man, yet it is as difhcult to stop read- 
ing as it is to get off a party line 
when the talk is intriguing. 

There is, in fact, something dis- 
quieting in the peephole aspect of 
psychiatric writing. It is not the vio- 
lation of confidence: The individuals 
analyzed are sufhiciently disguised as 
to be unidentifiable. It is the shock 
effect of these incisions of the soul, 
like an operation seen in full-color 
close-up. 

It is arguable too whether cases 
like the young rapist should be 
available to the general public. Even 
when sex aberration and violence are 
treated clinically and in the interests 
of truth they can still set up explo- 
sive reactions in certain readers, with 
end effects no one is yet equipped to 
determine. M. M. 


The Trees and the Ax 


Timper iN Your Lire, by Arthur H. Car- 
hart. Lippincott. S4. 


i’ HIS INTRODUCTION, Bernard De- 
Voto describes this volume as “a 
basic handbook of conservation, 
though its specific subject is trees 
and wood.” Here is the story of the 
woodlands and the trees, the multi- 
farious roles they play in our nation- 
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al and our private lives, and the 
careless and criminal ways in which 
one of our most vital resources is 
squandered and destroyed. 

There was a time when our supply 
olf wood was considered inexhaust- 
ible. Today our actual use combined 
with the shocking loss by fire far ex- 
ceeds regrowth. 

Conservationists, of whom the au- 
thor is one of the leaders, have spent 
many years trying to preserve the 
woodlands for the public to whom 
they belong. But their fight is con- 
stantly hampered by _ individuals 
who want to grab off public reserves 
for private exploitation and quick 
gain. According to Mr. Carhart, the 
so-called “Land Grab Gang” was 
strongly behind Pat Hurley's unsuc- 
cessful effort in New Mexico to win 
election to the U.S. Senate in 1952. 
Perhaps one reason for their support 
was gratitude for Hurley’s key role 
in inserting into the Republican 
platform a Public Lands plank 
that pledged the party to “the 
elimination of arbitrary bureaucratic 
practices” in administration of the 
forests—a_ plank which has, fortu- 
nately, been neglected in the Admin- 
istration’s program to date but 
which will undoubtedly be brought 
up again. B. K. 


From the South 


Tue BLAck Prince AND OTHER Srorirs, by 
Shirley Ann Grau. Knopf. $3.50. 


I' IS NO SMALL treat to come across 

a new Southern writer who while 
entirely regional in derivation and 
in emphasis makes no effort to wal- 
low militantly in decadence. Not 
that the world about which Miss 
Grau writes these nine stories is 
superficially an attractive one. Ra- 
zvors and corn likker and voodoo and 
chain gangs all have a part in it. But 
so do warmth and sadness and dig- 
nity and decency. 

At twenty-five, Miss Grau shows 
promise of that extraordinary per- 
ception and sensibility which char- 
acterize the best of Southern writing. 
As with Carson McCullers and Har- 
riet Arnow, her principal theme is 
that of human isolation and _ loss. 
With the understanding heart rath- 
er than the sociological eye she con- 
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siders a host of problems—white gen- 
tility and black servility and poverty 
and change. Her distinctive talents 
are a true ear for dialogue and an 
emotional flexibility that permit her 
to treat of this very complex environ- 
ment from a number of relative 
viewpoints. Her range is amazing. 
She is alternately black and white, 
male and female, adult and child. 
But always the perspective is human 
and real. 

Not that all nine stories are 
equal in value. But the flaws are 
those of the novice. Miss Grau has 
a trick of repeating arresting meta- 
phors; one wearies somewhat of 
“flaring yellow teeth” and “eyes flat 
like silver.” Occasionally, overarticu- 
lating everything and leaving noth- 
ing to indirection, she operates with 
a bright falseness on the shallow 
level of the slickest ladies’ magazine. 
But the level of achievement is re- 
markable. When Miss Grau is good, 
which she very often is, she is bril- 
liant. N. M. 
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THE AMERICAN PRESS 
A publisher with dards invites your atten- 
tion. No d ding isleading promises, 
no high-pressure sales devices—such as you 
may already have experienced. Just honest, 
careful subsidy publishing, by book people— 
which is rare enough! 
Write or mail your manuscript directly: 


THE AMERICAN PRESS 
Mr. Butler, 489 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 17 

















Over 1,000 authors — most of them new— 
have had their books published, promoted 
and distributed through our unique plan. No 
matter what type of kK you've written— 
fiction, poetry, biography, religious—we can 
help you. Send for our free illustrated bro- 
chure. We Can Publish Your Book. 
EXPOSITION PRESS 

Dept. R-53. 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16. 
In Calif.: 9172 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 46. 
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Help us clean house! 
Help yourself to tremendous savings! 





ANNUAL 
WAREHOUSE 
CLEARANCE 






(0) 540) ana Alois 





marboro Dept. R51, 222 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 


Please send me, postage prepaid, the bargains circled below: 


marboro’s 


SALE 











() Enclosed find $ () Send C.O.D. 
1 2 4 5 6 9 10 #%W %12 13 «14 #15 «WF 19 
21 26 31 #33 #35 %36 54 56 58 64 66 67 74 79 
80 90 95 96 97 103 104 112 117 127 135 136 146 160 
161 174 175 177 183 184 185 186 215 244 252 253 271 273 
278 284 293 295 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY. ZONE —STATE 





New York City residents add 3% sales tax. A few cents extra for C.0.D. 
Add 25¢ per title for deliveries outside U.S.A. and possessions. 
10-DAY SATISFACTION OR MONEY- BACK GUARANTEE. 





WHEN IN NEW YORK CITY—VISIT THE CONVENIENTLY LOCATED MARBORO BOOK SHOPS 


47 West 42nd Street 
(near Stern's) 


8 East 59th Street 
(off Fifth Avenue) 


144 West 57th Street 
(near Carnegie Hall) 


390 Fulton Street 
lin downtown B’klyn) 








273. DYNAMIC PSYCHIATRY. , 
Edited by Franz Alexander and Helen Ross. Fifteen 
noted psychiatrists present the fundamental ideas of 
dynamic psychiatry and their relevance to other 
scientific studies. Pub. at $10.00. Only 2.98 


5. SOCIAL LIFE. : 

By John W. Bennett and Melvin M. Tumin. A pro- 
found and scholarly introduction to the basic ideas 
of sociology in general and to the major problems 
of American society today. Pub. at $5.00. Only 1.98 


293. SHAKESPEARE—Complete Works. 

2 volume set with 40 illustrations by Robert Ball, 
containing the famous Temple Notes, Shakespeare's 
life, his Will and a Glossary. Over 1300 pages, 
6," x 9144”, maroon binding, penne. Pub. at 
$10.00. (Slightly worn.) oth vols., only 2.98 


6. PREVIEW FOR TOMORROW. 

By Puce Bliven. A lucid, exciting, non-technical 
book of fascinating facts about technological achieve- 
ments. It is an up-to-the-minute illustrated report of 
what sc.ence is doing today that will benefit all of us 
tomorrow. Pub. at $5.00. Only 1.98 


1. DICTIONARY OF EUROPEAN HISTORY. 
By William S. Roeder. Introd. by Harry Elmer Barnes. 
A concise and reliable guide to personalities and 
events from 500 A. D. to the present. Easy to read 
and consult, it is an indispensable analysis of every 
phase of history. Pub. at $6.00. Only 2.98 


13. THE THREAD OF LAUGHTER. 

By Louis Kronenberger. A collection of witty and 
perceptive essays on English stage comedy from 
Jonson to Maugham by one of our most important 
contemporary drama critics. Pub. at $4.50. Only 1.98 


80. THE SEX PARADOX. 
By Isabel Drummond. An analytical survey of sex 
and the law in the United States today. 379 pp. 


Pub. at $5.00. Only 1.00 
135. READINGS IN ECONOMIC 
ANALYSIS. 


Ed. by Richard V. Clemence. A compilation of the 
writings of 24 outstanding 20th-century economists 
presented in two volumes—General Theory and Prices 
and Production. Provides.a thorough background in 
economics for thé student and businessman. 552 pages 
in all. Pub. at $6.00. Both vols., only 1.98 


58. MASOCHISM IN MODERN MAN. 

By Theodor Reik. The first full and exhaustive study 
of a perversion from the psychoanalytic point of 
view. 439 pages. Pub. at $6.00. Only 2.98 


54. NAKED HOLLYWOOD—Photos by 
Weegee. 

Weegee, the fabulous photographer has turned his 

camera on that most incredible of all places. Here 

is Naked Hollywood—shocking, outrageously furiny, 

and artistically brilliant. Pub. at $5.00. Only 1.98 


95. THE COMPLETE NOVELS OF JANE 
AUSTEN. 

Introd. by Amy Loveman. Illus. in color and in 
black-and-white by Warren Chappell. An exceed- 
ingly handsome, two-volume set containing Pride and 
Prejudice—Sense and Sensibility—Mansfeld Park— 
Emma—Northanger Abbey—Persuasion. Over 1600 
pages of the most entrancing writing in English. 
Buckram-bound, slip-cased. Pub. at $6.50. Only 2.98 


103. MAURICE RAVEL: A Biography. 

By Victor I. Seroff. This study of the modern French 
master treats not only of the influence and mean- 
ings of Ravel's particular genius, but also of his 
carefully guarded personal life. Photographs. 
Pub. at $3.75. Only 1.00 





252. KLEE: Paintings & Watercolors. 

By Karl Nierendorf. Introd. by James Johnson 
Sweeney, Director of the Guggenheim Museum. 
A rare monograph containing a perceptive essay 
on Klee’s life and work and 65 full-page plates 
including two silk-screen reproductions in full 
color. The spiral binding allows the plates to be 
removed for framing. 10” x 11”. Special 3.88 











174. HENRY IRVING—The Actor and 


His World. 
| Laurence Irving. The life story, by his grandson, 
of a poor farm boy who grew up to become not only 
one of the world’s greatest actors but a fabulous 
legend even in his own day. 56 illustrations. 734 pp.. 
handsomely boxed. Pub. at $10.00. Only 298 


79. GEORGE BERNARD SHAW— 
A Critical Survey. 

Ed. & with an introd. by Louis Kronenberger. As 
an aid to the understanding and evaluation of the 
importance of Shaw, Mr. Kronenberger has gath- 
ered together the opinions of the foremost critics of 
the past 50 years, including Edmund Wilson, George 
— Nathan, Joseph Wood Krutch, W. H. Auden, 
acques Barzun, Eric Bentley, Thomas Mann and 
many others. Pub. at $6.00. Only 1.98 
161. 


THE STORY OF THE CONFEDERACY. 
By Robert S. Henry. 497 pages, indexed. ‘“The book 
with which to begin one's study of the period 
it covers and the k to which to return when 
everything else on the subject has been read.’’— 
Douglas Southall! Freeman. 1.98 




















11. ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 

By Dorothy Hewlett. The passion-swept story of the 
immortal Elizabeth has been told often in part, but 
this is the first time the life-giving details have been 
told comprehensively in a single book. The famous 
and near-famous of the period pass in review in this 
brilliant and highly entertaining biography. Illus- 
trated. Pub. at $6.00. Only 2.98 


175. THE INQUISITION OF THE 


MIDDLE AGES. 
By Henry Charles Lea. Tells in detail how the 
Inquisition was organized and operated. Includes 
chapters on the Inquisitorial Process, the Trial, the 
Sentence and Punishment. 272 pp. Only 2.98 


104. YOUR KEY TO SUCCESSFUL 
WRITING. 

By Lajos Egri. This book will actually teach you how 

to write—not only for your personal satisfaction, but 

how to write to sell. Pub. at $2.95. Only 1.00 


117. MANAGING YOUR MONEY. 

A complete and practical financial advisor by J. K. 
Lasser and Sylvia F. Porter. Everything from how to 
manage your personal budget, tax returns and home 
financing to insurance rates and how much allowance 
to give your child. 430 pp. Pub. at $4.95. Only 1.98 


136. CHILDREN’S PICTURAMA PACKAGE. 
Four wonderful, colorfully-illustrated playbooks with 
punch-out, stand-up figures and props. Each opens up 
into a five-foot-long scene to provide a backdrop for 
hours of fun for youngsters 5 to 8. Includes: | Wish 
Il Were A Fireman; 1 Wish 1 Were A Nurse; | Wish 
1 Were A Farmer; 1 Wish | Were a Dancer. 

All four, very special 1.00 


96. THE READER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA. 

A 4-volume encyclopedia of world literature and the 
arts. Ed. by William Rose Benet. Within its 1242 
pages are 18,499 articles, covering American literature 
and drama, foreign literature, mythology, art, music, 
ancient literatures, American and world history, cur- 
rent affairs, literary terms, odd facts and curiosa, etc. 
4 vols., boxed. Pub. at $10.00. Only 4.95 


146. HOW TO RESTORE AND 


DECORATE CHAIRS. 
By Roberta Ray Blanchard. All you need to know 
about restoring and decorating old chairs or finishing 
new ones in antique styles, with step-by-step direc- 
tions, 16 detailed patterns, 35 photographs and 60 
sketches. 814” x 11”. Pub. at $4.95. Only 1.98 





127. LETTERING. 

By Alexander Nesbitt. This authoritative work 
not only traces the history and evolution of let- 
tering and the forms used by the designer, but 
also includes 95 full-page plates and a complete 
course in lettering and poster design. 300 pp. 
74%" x 104”. Pub. at $6.00. Only 2.98 











12. SOUTHERN POLITICS. 

By V. O. Key. This fascinating study, illustrated with 
ose pe oe and charts, examines the Southern po- 
itical system, state by'state. Pub. at $6.00. Only 2.98 


66. DICTIONARY OF MIND, MATTER 
AND MORALS. 

The world’s greatest living philosopher, Bertrand 

Russell, 1950 Nobel Prize winner, compiles his opin- 

ions and views on over a thousand subjects. Arranged 

for quick reference in dictionary form. 304 pages. 

Pub. at $5.00. Only 1.98 


253. COSTUME OF THE WESTERN 
WORLD. 

Ed. by James Laver, 370 illustrations, including 48 

full-color plates PLUS an authoritative account of 

the development of fashion between 1485 and 1650 

during the transition from the Middle Ages to the 


Renaissance. Pub. at $12.50. Only 5.88 
10. THE STRUCTURE AND MEANING OF 
PSYCHOANALYSIS. 


By William Healy. Students and general readers will 
find this authoritative work an invaluable and fre- 
quently consulted source book of every phase of the 
psychoanalytic method. It is a lucid contribution de- 
signed for easy reference. Pub. at $5.75. Only 1.98 


112, U. S. A.—THE PERMANENT 


REVOLUTION. 

By the editors of Fortune with the collaboration of 
Russell W. Davenport. Must reading for greater in- 
sight into the American way of life. Chapters include 
Our Political Parties, Individualism Comes of Age, 
The Problems of Free Men, U. S. Foreign Policy, 
The American System, and others. Pub. at $3.75. 

Only 1,00 


177. LAND BIRDS OF AMERICA. 

This superlatively beautiful book contains 221 full- 
color photographs and 50 in black-and-white by 30 
of America’s top fpotosraphers. Descriptive text by 
Robert Cushman Murphy and Dean Amadon. 9” x 
12”, Pub. at $12.50. Only 5.88 


56. THREE SHORT NOVELS OF COLETTE. 
“Colette's description of the actual physical mani- 
festations of a love affair makes Lady Chatterley 
seem one-dimensional.’’—N.Y. Times. Three _com- 
plete novels. Gigi, Chance Acquaintances, Julie de 
Carneilhan. Mlustrations. Pub. at $3.75. Only 1.98 


2. THE LIFE AND WORK OF VAN GOGH. 
By Carl Nordenfalk, Director of the National Gallery 
ot Sweden. 76 reproductions of Van Gogh paintings 
and a biography drawn from unpublished sources 
vividly an authoritatively present the pathos and 
drama of the great artist's life and work. 
Pub, at $6.00. 


64. ANATOMY OF BIBLIOMANIA. 

By Holbrook Jackson. An interesting and_enter- 
taining ‘“‘book about books’’, covering every field of 
interest to the book lover and book collector. 667 
pages, indexed. Pub. at $7.50. Only 2.98 


17. DANCE NEWS ANNUAL—1953. 

Edited by Winthrop Palmer and Anatole Chujoy. 
The entire field of contemporary theatrical dancing 
is surveyed by leading critics of the United States, 
Europe and Canada. Choreographers, dancers, de- 
signers and composers thoroughly discussed. 62 superb 
illustrations. Pub. at $4.95. Only 1.98 


185. AS 1 SAW IT. 
By D. R. Fitzpatrick. Foreword by Joseph Pulitzer. 
The first major collection of the great cartoonist of 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. The 311 cartoons are 
a profound record of our generation through de- 
pression and wars as drawn by our greatest graphic 
commentator. Pub, at $5.00. Only £00 


9. THE NEW ECONOMICS: Keynes’ 


Influence on Theory and Public Policy 
Edited by Seymour E. Harris. Twenty-five leading 
economists appraise the whole range of Keynesian 
thought. They discuss the relation of Keynesian to 
Classical and Marxian economics, the contributions 
he made to the major economic theories of our day 
and his effect on government policies. Pub. at $6.00. 


Only 2.98 

278. THE ITALIAN CINEMA. 
By Vernon Jarratt. The emergence of the Italian 
film is the most interesting development in the his- 
tory of the post-war film. This first serious full- 
length study of Italian films is illustrated by many 
stills dating from 1907 to the present. English text. 
Speciai 1.98 


284. WEBSTER’S NEW 20th CENTURY 


DICTIONARY. 
3,000 illustrations—8Y4,” x 1144,” x 414” thick—un- 
abridged 2414 pages—32 pages in color of world atlas 
—approximately 400,000 entries—appendices of for- 
eign words and phrases—commercial and financial 
terms in eight languages—chronology of historical 
events—charter of United Nations, etc. (Showroom 
samples, slightly worn). Pub. at $25.00. Only 9.88 


97. WORLD THEATRE IN PICTURES. 

By Tom Prideaux. Here are the top pictures from 
LIFE's superb theatre collection, selected by their 
own Theatre Editor and pessenting a complete pic- 
torial yz of world theatre from ancient ritual 
to modern Broadway. 9” x 12”. Nearly 500 photo- 
graphs. Pub. at $7.50. Only 3.88 


21. THE ATOMIC SUBMARINE AND 
ADMIRAL RICKOVER. 

By Clay Blair, Jr. An exciting narrative of the courage 
and determination of one man whose idea for a 
nuclear powered submarine became a reality in spite 
of fantastic opposition. It is also a first-hand account 
of the harnessing of atomic power and one of the 
great stories of our time. Illus. Pub. at $3.50. 

Only 1.00 


Only 1.98 





295. THESAURUS OF BOOK DIGESTS. 

Ed. by Hiram Haydn & Edmund Fuller. 2000 
digests of the world’s permanent writings from 
ancient classics to current literature. Each country 
or period or subject edited under the direction 
of a specialist—a wealth of information and 
material. Pub. at $5.00. Only 1.98 











271. A SHORT CHRONOLOGY OF 
AMERICAN HISTORY. 
By Irving S. and Nell M. Kull. All the important 
dates from Columbus to Korea (drawn from 10,000 
events) are arranged in chronological order in this 
fine reference book. Here are the basic facts of Amer- 
ican social, economic and political history. 
Pub. at $6.50. Only 2.98 


4. THE WORLD OF GEORGE JEAN 
NATHAN. 

Edited by Charles Angoff. An enormous volume con- 

taining the very best writing of the dean of Amer- 

ican theatrical critics. Pub. at $5.00. Only 1.98 


33. THE STEIG ALBUM. 
More than 700 of Steig’s most famous cartoons col- 
lected for the first time in a single volume. This 
wonderful gallery is seven books in one. Includes 
The Lonely Ones, Small Fry, Persistent Faces, The 
Agony in the Kindergarten, Till Death Do Us Part, 
All Embarrassed, and About People. Pub. at $3.95. 
Only 1.98 


14. GUSTAVE COURBET. 

By Gerstle Mack. The first full-length biography of 

one of the most important painters of the nine- 

teenth century. Illus. with 60 reproductions of the 

artist's work. Pub. at $6.00. Only 2.98 

215. SOCIETY AND THOUGHT IN 
MODERN AMERICA. 

By Harvey Wish. A social and intellectual history 

of the American people from 1865 to the present. 

628 pp. 57 illustrations. Pub. at $6.50. Only 2.98 


15. TO THE BULLFIGHT. 

By John Marks. An entertaining and readable grids 
to the drama of bullfighting. Illustrated with thirty- 
two pages of photographs ater the events of a 
bullfight from the opening spectacle to the death of 
the bull. Pub. at $3.00. Only 1.49 


186. THE ESQUIRE TREASURY. 
Edited by Arnold Gingrich. 650 pages, 50 pages of 
illustrations! Twenty years of Esquire's best cartoons, 
stories, photographs, Petty girls—all in a single, 
big bargain package of a book. Pub at $6.00. 

Only 2.95 


67. CORYDON 
By Andre Gide. The famous dialogues on_homo- 
sexuality published for the first time in English. 
“Corydon remains in my opinion, the most important 
of my works.’’"—Andre Gide. Pub. at $3.00. 

Only 1.98 


244. GLIMPSES OF THE THEATRE AND 
DANCE. 

By Magdeleine E. Cluzel. A_noted French critic dis- 

cusses Louis Jouvet, Sartre, Lifar, Balanchine, Kath- 

erine Dunham and the dance of New York; Paris, 

Bali and Angkor Vat. 40 illustrations. 8” x 1014”, 

flexible binding. English text. Pub. at $5.00.0nly 1.00 


35. FLORENCE. 

By Aldo Valori. 114 pages of absorbing history and 
128 superb giavure reproductions of Florentine art 
treasures: paintings, sculpture, architecture and his- 
toric landmarks, make this book an exquisite monu- 
ment to the “‘City of Flowers’’. Imp. from Italy. 
Eng. text. Pub. at $6.00. Only 2.98 


74. THE AMERICAN SEXUAL TRAGEDY 

By Albert Ellis, Ph. D. A detailed and unflinching 
account of the distortions, frustrations and broken 
homes that result from our sexually bigoted mores. 
Pub. at $4.50. Only 1.98 


183. CHARLES DICKENS, His Tragedy and 


Triumph. 
By Edgar Johnson. Without question, this brilliant, 
two-volume boxed biography is the most compre- 
hensive and authoritative Lidersehy of Dickens ever 
written. Woven into the story of his life are critical 
summaries and estimates, meticulous documentations 
and more than one hundred illustrations that help 
vivify one of the most dramatic lives in literary 
history. Pub. at $10.00. Both vols., only 5.88 


19. AMERICA DIVIDED: Minority Group 
Relations. 

By Arnold and Caroline Rose. Up-to-date and factual, 

this important book explores the causes and conse- 

quences of racial, religious and ethnic antagonisms 

in the United States today and suggests alternative 

and corrective courses of action. Par at $3.75. 
Only 1.49 





160. HITLER’S SECRET CONVERSATIONS. 
Introd. by H. R. Trevor-Roper. The private, off- 
the-record, conversations of a man who almost 
remade the world. This is Hitler on his enemies, 
on his friends, on his ‘secret dreams as voiced 
to his trusted associates. Indisputably authentic. 
Over 600 pp. Pub. at $6.50. Only 1.98 











36. VENICE. 

By Sergio Bettini. An historical visit to the famed 
city of canals in 128 superb photographs, most of 
them the full 63,” x 934” page size. See the famous 
Lido, the glorious palazzos and churches and_the 
eg works of art housed in them. Informative Eng- 
ish text. Imported from Italy. Pub. at $6.00. 

Only 2.98 





184. LOW’S CARTOON HISTORY, 
1945-1953. 

By David Low. The most distinguished cartoon 
record of modern times with all the pompous, 
the foolish, and the truly great of our world 
immortalized in the strong black lines of a bril- 
liant commentator. 155 cartoons. 84,” x 1014”. 
Pub. at $3.50. Only 1.00 











31. PARIS MON COEUR. 

A lovely pictorial monument of the most beautiful 
city in the world. Stunning photographs of Parisian 
scenes are reproduced in faultless gravure and in 
color. There are full-page (9%,” x 1234”) color re- 
productions of paintings by Utrillo, Picasso, Renoir, 
Dufy. The French text is a hymn to the many- 
faceted aspects of the city’s life. Special 5.88 


90. MAGELLAN. 

Stefan Zweig tells a vivid tale of how Ferdinand 
Magellen followed the lure of the East—faced 
mutinous crews, uncharted oceans, hunger, thirst, 
and a bitter winter—to become the first man to make 
the voyage around the world. 311 pages, maps, 26 
illustrations. Pub. at $3.50. Only 1.00 


26. A HANDBOOK OF 
PSYCHOSOMATIC MEDICINE. 

By Dr. Alfred J. Cantor. Written for the general 

reader and practitioner, this valuable book is a 

complete review of the physiology of various in- 

testinal disorders and an investigation into their 

possible psychogenic sources. It also introduces a 

new theory and method of treatment. Pub. at $5.00. 
Only 2.98 








the great Art Treasures of the World 





To encourage you and your family to one and appreciate 
| WE INVITE YOU TO ACCEPT 


—— 


This Magnificent Art Portfolio—16 Glorious Paintings by 











FOR 
ONLY 








faithfully reproduced in Full Color 
—Framing size 11 x 15 inches 

















FREE 
COURSE 


As a patron of Art 
Treasures of the World, 
you will receive the 
monthly “Art Appre-+ 
ciation Course’’ pre- 
pared by a leading art 
authority—a handsome 
7” x 10” brochure filled 
with famous paintings, 
art analyses, back- 
ground material, etc., 
to help you and your 
family to a better un- 
derstanding of art 


Pree oe oe oe we oe ee eG 


Art Treasures of the World, Dept. 988 R-2 
100 Avenue of the Americas, New York 13, N.Y. 


Please send me the Picasso Portfolio of 16 
full-color, framing-size reproductions, plus # 
the first treatise from your Art Apprecia- § 
tion Course, for which I enclose 10c. Each 
month, as an Associate Member in Art | 
Treasures of the World, I will receive ad- 
notice of the new Portfolio of 16 
full-color reproductions by a famous painter, 1 
including a new section from the Art Appre- 
ciation Course, 


vance 


which I may purchase at the 
special member's price of only $2.95 for 
both, plus delivery charge. However, I may | 
decline to accept any or all of the Portfolios 
offered to me. ! 


Membership is limited to one subscription to any 
family or household. 


City . 
Canadian Address: 1184 Castlefield Ave., 
Teronte 10, Ont 
A 


| 
| 
! 
Address sunseecnsesusnsesesessesecs 1 
I 
! 
1 
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Now You Can Collect the World’s Greatest Art 
Masterpieces—At a Fraction of the Usual Cost! 


Imagine in your own home the treasured paintings from the world’s great 
museums and private collections . . . as though the masters had painted 
them especially for you. This privilege is now yours, thanks to the remark- 
able new plan of ART TREASURES OF THE WORLD. 

As an introduction to this program, we invite you to examine a beautiful 
collector’s Portfolio of paintings by Picasso 16 paintings reproduced ir 
exquisite full color, 15 of which are mounted on 11” x 15” ready-to-frame 
mats. It is handsomely bound with a full-color illustrated cover and covered 
with acetate. Although sold to subscribers for $2.95, it is now yours for 
only ten cents. 


Breathtaking Beauty For “Picture-Poor’’ Walls 
Here, too, is an opportunity for your family to acquire brilliant, authentic 
reproductions of the best loved paintings of Rembrandt, Degas, Van Gogh, 
Utrillo, Cezanne and other great artists. 
Landscapes, ballet scenes, flowers, religious themes, cafe and street scenes, 
portraits, etc. can now be Sromes and interchanged freely, since all are 
identical in mat size (11” x 15” 


You Will Learn to Understand Great Art 
Perhaps you have always wished to know how to judge a picture, why it 
was painted, how to get at its real meaning, etc ART TREASURES 
OF THE WORLD has made this possible for you in two ways. 
1. Members receive a course on Art Appreciation. With every Portfolio is 
sent a treatise on such important subjects as Color, Composition, Technique, 
Distortion, Abstraction and Symbolism. 
2. Each Portfolio contains a brief biography of the artist plus commentaries 
on the paintings written by experts. 


How This Collector's Plan Operates 

Mail the coupon at once, together with your ten cents, and we will promptly 
send you your Picasso Portfolio and a free copy of the first treatise of your 
Art Appreciation Course. In addition, we will be happy to extend to you 
the courtesy of an Associate Membership. This does not obligate you to 
purchase any additional Portfolios ever! However, each month as each new 
Collection of 16 full-color, framing-size reproductions by a great artist is 
released, it will be announced to you in advance for the special member's 
price of only $2.95. Lf you do not wish to purchase any particular Collection, 
simply return the form provided. A section from the Art Appreciation 
Course will be included free with every Portfolio you accept. 

The infinite care required to produce these matchless reproductions limits 
the supply. Send a dime for your Picasso Collection now! 


ART TREASURES OF THE WORLD, 100 Avenue of the Americas, New York 13, N.Y. 
Canadian Address: 1184 Castlefield Ave., Toronto 10, Canada 











The Genius of 
PICASSO 


. is prodigious! His 
50 years of creative 
production has includ- 
ed realism, romanti- 
cism, cubism, primi- 
tivism, abstraction 
and more! A challenge 
to all other artists, he 
leads the way to new 
discoveries. He in- 
spires poets and mu- 
sicians. He is the most 
important painter of 
our day—and perhaps 

the greatest of all 
time! 











Acclaimed 
by Critics 


“The next best thing to 
owning the original 
paintings. The brush 
strokes are so distinct 
you can almost feel the 
paint surface."’ 
Louise Brud@tr, 
Clevelatfd News 


“The series is sumptu- 
ous, no less, priced so 
amazingly low it will 
make you blink in dis- 
belief. The art lover who 
doesn’t take a look at 
these is doing himself 
an injustice." 

St. Lewis Globe Dispatch 


es . Comes nearer to 
exact reproduction of 
color and brush work 
than any we have ever 
seen."’ 

American Artist Mag. 


’ 








